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GOOD TASTE IN EDUCATION. 


In his Kritik of Judgment, 
which is the third of the great 
Kritiks in which he unfolds his 
entire theory of Mind as Mind, 
Kant brings out the idea of Taste 
as the form of what he calls the 
Aesthetic Judgment. 

In other words, Taste is not 
merely a phase of Feeling, as is 
so often unthinkingly assumed; it 
is also and quite as much a phase 
of Intellect—of intellect, too, in 


that subtle degree known as 
Judgment. We might even go 


further and note that in this very 
fact of Judgment there is neces- 
sarily involved the phase of self- 
restraint—i. e. of rational will— 
which gives to good Taste its pe- 





accounted for Taste may still be 
cultivated. And the way to cul- 
tivate Taste—the way to cultivate 
any power of mind—is to exercise 
it. 

But there are two ways of exer- 
cising Taste. The one is to pass 
judgment upon whatever presents 
itself from without as beautiful. 
The other way is to attempt the 
actual production of outer forms 
corresponding to one’s own inner 
conceptions of Beauty. In fact, 
these are complementary the one 
of the other, and there is no one 
who does not constantly exercise 
his Taste, with or without wis- 
dom, in both these ways. 


Now in its highest degree this 
two-fold exercise of Taste devel- 
ops into the sphere of Fine Art, 
and its regulated exercise consti- 
tutes the special aspect of educa- 
tion known as Art-education. 

This again may be considered 
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dered in the given case shall be 
a reasoned judgment but rather a 
judgment that shall be felt as 
reasonable it is evident that the 
true course in art-education must 
be a graded course beginning in 
the most elementary forms and 
culminating in the most complex 
and elaborately wrought-out 
forms within the realm of art- 
production. 


And not only so, but because 
Taste is an inherent fundamental 
aspect of every mind there is in- 
alienable, inborn right on the part 
of each and every mind to the full- 
est possible measure of opportu- 
nity for the rational cultivation of 
this mental characteristic. Such 
right is taken for granted in the 
universal approval of “good 
taste” on the one hand and in the 
no less universal denunciation of 
“bad taste” on the other. 

Reminding ourselves again that 
the judgments to be pronounced 
here are spontaneous rather than 
reasoned-out judgments it is evi- 
dent that really good Taste is to 
be developed through familiarity 
with those products of the art-im- 
pulse of the race which have final- 
ly been approved by the reasoned 
judgment of the race as “models,” 
as perfect embodiments of given 
ideals, as faultless types of Beau- 
ty. With these the children and 
youth are to be made familiar; 
and this in ceaselessly increasing 
degree. Only thus can there be 
real cultivation of Taste. It is, 
for example, rather a travesty of 
art-education in the stricter sense 


of the term to flash out to an aud- 
ience within an hour a score or 


more of exaggerated if not distort- 
ed representations of art-works 
upon a canvas, accompanied with 
more or less desultory talk about 
the works and their producers, 
whether by way of gossip or by 
way of conventional phrases con- 
cerning points of “technique.” In 





sentations must be altogether 
wanting in the fineness, the deli- 
cacy of finish of the original work, 
and just this fineness of finish it 
is that constitutes one of the most 
vital elements in the cultivation 
of Taste. Such “art-lectures” 
may indeed have a certain value 
in “entertaining” an audience and 
in making them (more or less 
evanescently) aware of the exist- 
ence of certain works, as well as 
of the names of their producers. 
They may even lead some to the 
study of art-history and still fur- 
ther (and better) to the seeking 
opportunity directly to contem- 
plate original works of art (or at 
least those best of substitutes for 
such works, really fine engrav- 
ings), and yet, in and of them- 
selves, such “illustrated art-lec- 
tures” must be declared to con- 
tribute almost nothing to genuine 
art-education in the sense of act- 
ual cultivation of Taste; that is, 
in the sense of cultivation of the 
power of spontaneously passing 
unerring aesthetic judgments. 

For this purpose we insist again 
that close familiarity, either with 
original works, or with the best 
reproductions of such works, in 
architecture, in sculpture and in 
painting, is altogether indispensa- 
ble. And of course for the pur- 
poses of school-room work this 
implies proper gradation as well 
as selection of material. 

Nor will it suffice for the ade- 
quate cultivation of Taste that 
pupils be made familiar with the 
great models within the range of 
the arts of visible representation. 
They must also be made familiar 
with the great models within 
the range of the arts of 
audible representation, viz., mus- 
ic and _ poetry. In which 
realm, again, proper selection and 
gradation are of vital import- 
ance. And a true appreciation of 
the values of art-education will 


the nature of the case such repre-* sooner or later assure to every 


grade in our schools the frequent 
finished performance of appropri 
ate selections from musical mas- 
terpieces as well as frequent fin- 
ished renderings of appropriate 
selections from among the fault. 
less types of Beauty within the 
realm of poetry. 

On the other hand modeling and 
drawing, singing and composition 
writing, all this, properly graded, 
constitutes the side of the exer- 
cise of power in art-production, 
such school exercises not being ex- 
pected to result directly in any.- 
thing beyond the cultivation of 
accurate and sound Taste as a 
progressively realized aspect of 
mind on the part of each and all 
the pupils of a given school. 

For such purposes, and with 
young pupils especially, it is en- 
tirely possible and even very easy 
to go too far with explanations 
and reflective interpretations. (In 
which connection we would com- 
mend to the thoughtful notice of 
all teachers Prof. Corson’s little 
book on the Study of Literature 
and an article in the June Forum 
on the Isolation of Music, by Wal- 
do S. Pratt). 

We may add further that the 
metaphysical aptitude for the in- 
terpretation of the thought-con- 
tent of a work of art in terms of 
the reflective consciousness is to 
be carefully distinguished from 
Taste, or the power of spontan- 
eously aesthetic judg- 
ments, for the cultivation of which 
power we are here contending. 
Neither is the intellectual satis- 
faction arising through the meta- 
physical power to be confounded 
with the aesthetic satisfaction ex- 
perienced 
power of 


forming 


in the exercise of the 
genuinely good Taste. 


It is even quite possible that the 
power of Metaphysically interpre- 
ting art-work may be developed to 
high degree while Taste as the 
power of direct, lively response to 
the element of real Beauty in such 
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works remains in the merely ru- 
dimental stage. 

But there is still another and 
not less important phase of the 
cultivation of good taste on the 
critical side that deserves special 
consideration in connection with 
the daily life of the pupil in 
It is the phase which 
is involved in the direct and in- 
evitable relation between the pu- 
pils and the walls of the school 
building within which he spends 
so much of ‘his time during the 
formative period of his life. We 
believe that sooner or later the 
wall spaces in our school-rooms 
will be utilized partly by way of 
painting directly upon them por- 
traits of representative Ameri- 
cans in politics, in war, in inven- 
tion, in science, in literature,in art 
and partly by paintings of typical 
landscapes representing the char- 
acteristic appearance of the var- 
ious regions not only of America 
but also of the other great divis- 
ions of the world. 

All this would have a histori- 
cal value, and this is the immedi- 
ate basis of hope that sooner or 
later this thing will actually be 
done. But also it will have a val- 
ue scarcely to be measured as a 
means of cultivating the taste of 
pupils in respect of color and in 
general in respect of the decora- 
tion of wall-spaces in all biildings 
whether public or private. 

No doubt for the present this is 
for the most part merely an ideal 
in the air, so to speak. But some- 
thing could be done and ought to 
be done at once to take away the 
reproach of utter tasteless desola- 
tion of which the ordinary school- 
room is the present cold, barren 
reality. And this can be done by 
the exercise of a little thoughtful 
care in finishing the interiors of 
school-rooms with enlightened re- 
ference to warmth, delicacy and 
harmony of color. Think of the 
elaborate decoration of the inter- 


school. 


ior of our churches where the con- 
gregation sit for one or two hours 
of the week; and then think of 
the dreary interior of the average 
school-room in which each gener- 
ation is doomed to remain for five 
hours of five days in the week dur- 
ing all the years of plastic child- 
hood and youth, the period when 
Taste is formed, or deformed, as 
the case may be! Even on polit- 
ical grounds the school-room 
ought to be transformed in this 
respect. For the cultivation of 
Taste through habituating pupils 
to a surrounding of harmonious 
color must have its reflex influ- 
ence in the interior decoration of 
homes rendering them more _at- 


ractive and the inmates more 
cheerful and tending thus to 


strengthen the bond which holds 


the family together in vital 
union. And the full  signifi- 
cance of this can only be 
rightly estimated when itis 


remembered that the family is 
the primal organie social unit 
from which the state is assumed 
to have been differentiated and 
upon which the state certainly 
rests as its true foundation. So 
that whatever tends to consoli- 
date and refine the family life 
tends necessarily toward the 
strengthening of the life of the 
state. 

Nor must we forget to point out 
the value not merely of the ex- 
ternal architectural effect of the 
building as a whole, but also of 


the proper arrangement and 
care of grounds as a means 
of cultivating the Taste of the 
pupils. Something in all 
these directions has been 
done here and_ there,’ but 


thus far it has been done rather 
incidentally, and has been deter- 
mined by the chance good Taste 
of a President of the Board of 
Education, or a Superintendent, 
or of a teacher supposed to be a 
“specialist.” What is needed is 


that this shall become a universal 
and universally appreciated aim 
consciously and deliberately pur- 
sued everywhere by Boards of Ed- 
ucation and Superintendents and 
Teachers in unison. 

(b.) And this leads us to con- 
sider the question of good Taste 
from the side of the ‘teacher. 
And from what precedes it is evi- 
dent that the teacher is assumed 
to have already attained a high 
degree of cultivation of the power 
of spontaneously forming aesthet- 
ic judgments. For the exercise of 
such power is incessantly demand- 
ed of the teacher in the very na- 
ture of the teacher’s calling. And 
in so far as the power is wanting 
the work of the school-room but 
serves as an example of the blind 
leading the blind. 

But not merely ought ‘the teach- 
er to be familiar with works of art 
and with the best modes of inter- 
ior and exterior decoration of 
buildings, school and other, but he 
is further under moral require- 
ment to exercise that still subtler 
Taste by which each recitation 
shall be rounded out into finished 
form and made a thing of beauty 
in itself and thus contribute to 
the growth of genuine beauty of 
soul on the part each and every 
one of his pupils. Nay the very 
personal appearance of the teach- 
er ought to be a faultless illustra- 
tion of good Taste; and in no one 
is extravagance — “outlandish- 
ness”—whether in form or in tex- 
ture or in color of dress, so repre- 
hensible asin the teacher. Espec- 
ially for young pupils the teach- 
er above all others is a model in 
all things—in dress, and still more 
in manners, which are but the out- 
er form of morals. Similarly tone 
of voice is but the outward mani- 
festation of the inward habit of 
mind. And the soft answer that 
turns away wrath is a rhythmic 
sentence through which a self- 
poised soul gently calls attention 
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and 

upon the eternal har- 
Which eternal harmon 
constitute the absolute es 
sence of every lesson, whether in 
reading, or in writing, or in arith- 
metic; whether in geography, or 
in geometry, 
whether 
ture, 


away from petty bickerings 
centers it 
monies. 

ies 


or in drawing; 
in history, or in litera- 
is to a 
clear consciousness of those har- 
monies that the teacher pledges 
himself to lead the child. And of 
the teacher the saying is especial- 


or in science. It 


ly true that “it were better that 
a mill-stone were hanged about 
his neck and he cast into 


the sea than that he should offend 
one of these little ones” —“offend” 
him by leading him to form a false 
notion of the world and thus to 
become an offense in the world, 
and hence also as a “lost soul” to 
be a ceaseless offense to himself. 
Good Taste, as we can never cease 
saying, is in its essence nothing 
else than morality become beauti- 
ful. It is the divine nature un- 
folding itself in and on the part of 
the individual, in such way and 
with such self-contained energy as 
unfailingly and spontaneously to 
give to itself outer forms normal- 
ly expressive of “eternal life.” On 
the other hand, it is equally true 
that bad taste is in essence a dis- 
torted morality, the perversion by 
the individual of his own divine 
nature, and this in such a way as 
to express itself.in forms neces- 
sarily expressive of eternal death. 
Such petulance, arro- 
_gance, sarcasms, bitterness, — ty- 
rannies, scoffings at things held in 


forms are 


reverence, buffooneries of what- 
ever sort or degree. 
With this intimation we must 


for the present break off, however 
abruptly, only urging every teach- 
er to look within himself and de- 
cide for himself how far his own 
work can be accounted as in truth 
an example of Good Taste in Edu- 
cation. 


the ex- 
thought 
then clearly the human organism, 
as simply a more subtleized form 
of than 
the vital nexus between. my indi- 


Because Nature is but 


ternal aspect of God’s 


matter, is nothing else 


vidual consciousness and the uni- 


versal, divine Consciousness. 
Thus Nature is in its essence spir- 
itual and by no means a mode of 
existence Spirit. 


Teach your pupils to rightly 


opposed to 
un- 
derstand chat and they will be se- 
cure against all forms of mater- 
ialism and of materialistic senti- 
mentalism. Instead of looking 
for the ghosts that appeal to the 
senses they will seek for the Spir- 
it of Truth which pervades the 
world and appeals to Reason. 





To have his statements merely 
without change of 
form is a humiliation to the true 


teacher who feels that he has per- 


reproduced 


formed his task successfully only 
when he finds his own thought re- 
flected in new colors from the 
minds of his pupils. 
— oe 
Probably the most vicious vin- 
dictiveness of all is that displayed 
by the man who has dealt unjust- 
ly by his neighbor and is in a 
fever of anxiety to justify him. 
self, 
SS 
In declaring that “one genera- 
but 
emphasized the inherent sociality 


tion educates another” Kant 


of man and the essentially genet- 
ic character of education. 
a oo 
Strictly speaking there is no 
beauty in or of the external world. 
All real beauty is in and of the 
mind. 
nn 
Clergyman—Some think I 
Do you think 
They only seem 


people 
preach long sermons. 
so? She—Oh, 


no! 
long.—Puck. 


FUTURE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN AMERICA. 


D; ©, of 
Hopkins’, presents in 
the August “Atlantic” a very in- 
teresting outlook in’ respect of 
The Future of Americal Colleges 
and 


President Gilman, 


Johns 


Universities. Among other 
things he recognizes the element 
of truth in the claim on the part 
of the small colleges that they 
“can give better collegiate train- 
ing than the so-called universi- 
ties.” They have the advantage of 
closer fellowship on the part of 
of the 
deeper infiuence of mind upon 


all concerned and hence 
mind that comes from more inti- 
mate personal relationship. 


He also recognizes the dangers 


to the individual student from 
being lost in the crowd at the 
overgrown universities — the 
weakening of the sense of per- 


sonality and hence of personal re- 
sponsibility through the relative 
obscurity of each as incident to 
life under such conditions. Upon 
this point he gives the following 
suggestive intimation: ‘Among 
other problems, the question of 
residence becomes more and more 
difficult to deal with, as the num- 
ber of students grows larger. Co- 
incidently, fraternities are rapid 
ly increasing, and are coming to 
be fortified places of intellectual 
and social influence. Many of 
them are really academic hostel- 
ries, managed by undergraduates 
and free from the supervision of 
the authorities. To meet some of 
these difficulties and dangers, it 
is not impossible, perhaps not un- 
likely, that the larger institutions, 
possessing many dormitories, will 
make each one of them (subordin- 
ate to the university government) 
a distinct college, with a master, 
tutors, library, and refectory, like 
the colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Each such hall would be 
likely to have its special charac- 
teristics. In one might 


congre- 
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gate the lovers of the classics. 
Scientitic students would’ be 
found elsewhere. The students 
looking forward to law, medicine, 
or theology might likewise have 
halls of kindred 
tastes would make their homes. 
In some such way, the beauty of 
the English system 
might be restored to our academic 
life, from which it has unfortun- 
ately departed. Certainly without 
provisions for the common life, 


where those 


collegiate 


colleges “and universities lose 
much of their inspiration and 
charm.” 

From this may be inferred his 
estimate of the way in which 
Ezra Cornell’s definition of a uni- 
versity as “an institution where 
anybody may learn anything,” 
On the oth- 
er hand, President Kellogg, of 
the University of California, has 


can best be realized. 


suggested “that the universities 
of the next century will be dis- 
tinguished by special traits, each 
aiming at some 
chosen department; it 


superiority in 
may be 
medicine, jurisprudence, applied 
science, the classics, or mathema- 
tics.’ And President Gilman also 
regards this 
surely desirable.” 


as “possible, and 
In respect of 
which, however, there appears to 
us this difficulty: That the 
strength of any department in any 
institution depends first of all up- 
on the gifts and culture and in- 
dustry of the man at the head of 
such department; and hence the 
relative strength of the various 
departments in any _ institution 
must fluctuate from generation to 
generation however much _ the 
powers that be may “aim at su- 
periority in some chosen depart- 
ment.” So that, unless the “uni- 
versities” are to resolve them- 
selves once for all into mere spec- 
ial schools, devoted each to the 
one “chosen department,” the 
“higher powers,” working in and 
through the varying personalities 


of the various heads of depart- 
ments, would be fairly certain to 
defeat the simple settled “aim” of 
the powers that be. 

Meanwhile, as was urged in 
this Journal some years since ina 
series of articles on The Ameri- 
can Scheme of State Education, 
the question of residence is a vi- 
tal question in higher education. 
Indeed one of the specially potent 
reasons for preserving and foster- 
ing the smaller colleges is that 
the youth may carry his education 
as far as possible without break- 
ing or even too greatly straining 
the bonds which bind him to his 
home, to his neighborhood, which 
bonds are vital elements in his 
personality and sense of personal 
responsibility. 

And these smaller institutions 
are to be vitalized and lifted out 
of provincialism and  one-sided- 
ness of whatever sort by affiliation 
with the State University, the 
tone of which again is to be kept 
at “concert pitch” through its 
ceaseless practical relation with 
the best that is doing in the edu- 
cational world at large. 

In fact, allowing for the differ- 
ence of conditions, the affiliation 
of the smaller colleges of the 
State with the State University is 
but the carrying out of the same 
general plan which President Gil- 
man suggests as feasible and de- 
sirable in respect of the “dormi- 
tories” of the larger institutions. 

Only, instead of specialized col- 
leges clustered together at a giv- 
en locality we will have colleges 
of universal culture distributed 
over the State according to the 
needs of the population. And 
this, as we cannot but think, is 
infinitely preferable. Far too 
much has already been conceded 
to the claim for early specializa- 
tion. In truth early specilization 
is merely another name for per- 
manently narrowing the life of the 
individual. And even though it 


were allowed that by this means 
the individual would be richer in 
purse at thirty, this would prove 
but poor compensation for the 
poverty of mind throughout life 
which such narrowing inevitably 
involves. 

As we have so often urged be- 
fore, let the individual first be de- 
veloped into a man, and let him 
afterward train himself as a spec- 
ialist. Hence let the college be 
devoted first of all to the Human- 
ities, to the disciplines that em- 
phasize the significance of the dis- 
tinctively human qualities—i. e. 
the supra-animal qualities, the 
qualities of mind that keep the 
body under. With such training 
let the youth go to the University 
where the finest aids exist for en- 
abling the individual to become 
master in the speciality which he 
is now mature enough to rational- 
ly choose. 

With such articulation of our 
institutions of higher learning the 
future of education and, through 
education, the future of our whole 
institutional life will be filled 
with richest promise not merely 
of good but of the highest good. 


<> 
oe 





A prominent physician of San 
Francisco says: “No cigarette 
that I ever heard of is free from 
opium. Beyond question the boy 
who smokes cigarettes stunts his 
growth, wrecks his nerves and 
weakens his heart and kidneys 
long before he reaches manhood.” 


— 





A new magazine is to be 
launched in Chicago this month. 
Its name is tobe the “Internation- 
al.” and its special mission will 
be to publish translations of the 
best articles, especially fiction, 
from abroad, together with orig- 
inal articles on timely subjects. 
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CIVIL SERVICE FOR TEACHERS. 





BY J. FAIRBANKS, CITY SUPT. AND 
COUNTY COMMISSIONER, 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 





I heartily favor it, because in 
it I see the most potent agent for 
‘aising public education to the 
highest possible state of efficiency. 

It is rational, practical, logical, 
economical, founded on sound 
principles, and will bear every 
test of the severest scruitiny. 

Any other plan is inefficient, 
temporary, nondefendable and ex- 
cusable only in a primitive condi- 
tion or state of ignorance. 

Education is supposed to be a 
power, or force, or agent, or ma- 
chine of great complexity, and of 
vast possibilities. It is something 
too complicated, too nice in its ad- 
justments, too insinuating, and 
too far reaching in its results to 
be in the hands of novices. We 
must have trained men and wo- 
men, or better still, minds fitted 
by Nature, and prepared by care- 
ful training to properly adjust it 
and manipulate it. Civil service 
for teachers means trained teach- 
ers—it means more, it means that 
no man or woman not fitted by 
Nature as well as by proper edu- 
cation will be permitted to enter 
that charmed circle of “Civil Ser- 
vice for Teachers.” 

Our Normal Schools or training 
schools for teachers will have to 
be regenerated or placed upon a 
new basis. Not every one who en- 
ters the training school as now, 
will be permitted to graduate, 
however high his intellectual abil- 
ity may be, nor will he be kept in 
the training school after he is 
found to be wanting in the essen- 


tial elements of a successful teach- 
er. 

The first duty of the Normal 
School will be to find out if the 
applicant for the sacred mission 
has the right material in him, and 
if not, dismiss him or cast him out, 
not educate him for a mission na- 
ture never intended him to fill. In 
this way every graduate from one 
of these Normal Schools will be a 
teacher, an educator, an instruc- 
tor, and should be for life. Why 
change him when his right mis- 
sion has been found and he has 
been properly fitted for its duties? 
He should be placed beyond the 
influence of all politicians, parti- 
sans of any kind, unwise mem- 
bers of boards, or the whims or 
prejudice of patrons. 

Under favorable condi- 
tions he is beyond worry and can 
do his best work. Such a state 
of affairs would draw to the work 
the very best talent in the land 
and then teaching would not only 
become a profession—which now 
it is not in the country, but the 
profession of professions; and the 
science of education, if such there 
be—would be solved. 

This would be practical because 
there is a way to find out if one 
would make a good teacher, and 
then when so found out prepare 
him for the work, and keep him 
at it. It is logical because there 
would perfect fitness of 
things; every part working to a 
plan, and the plan adjusted to 
meet the needs. It would be 
economical because there would 
be the least possible waste, and 
the greatest 


such 


be a 


possible efficiency 
from the effort and expense put 
forth to accomplish a purpose, or 
result. This condition would ne- 
cessitate much change in the pres- 
ent school laws, and that the 
State 


should assume control of 
nearly all matters pertaining to 
public education. 

It would necessitate the taxing 


of all property proportionally 
wherever found, and a proper dis. 
tribution of the money raised by 
the State to the various districts 
according to their needs; thus 
furnishing a good school to finan- 
cially weak districts as well as to 
rich ones. 

Under this plan all schools 
would be taught same length of 
time, and by trained or exper- 
perienced teachers, and no favor- 
itism shown anywhere. 

Political or religious bias would 
be shorne of its power, and the 
whims of parents and the plotting 
of the unscrupulous could not 
reach the faithful teacher. 

Of course I am taking it for 
granted that no one would be 
permitted to enter upon the sa- 
cred mission of teacher without 
being in every way qualified and 
sanctified. 
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SELF MASTERY. 





BY L. C. McLEOD, A. M. 





A. microscopist has observed in 
a drop of oil on alkaline water 
movements similar to those in liv- 
ing protoplasm. The restlessness 
shown in such cases has its coun- 
terpart, in nature, wherever we 
turn, and its most striking exam- 


ple in man. Acted on through 
the five gateways of knowledge 
by a thousand seen and unseen 
forces, he knows no rest. When 


pressed on all sides alike, a tree — 


grows straight. If pushed too 
much in one direction, it becomes 
crooked. If law and matter com- 
pass all, then it must be the same 
with man. But “believing where 
we can not prove” it is held that 
he has a higher nature, and that 
the power of self-direction is one 
of his crowning attributes. 

In early life the child must 
learn to use some of his muscles, 
that is, make them subject to his 
will. While learning to walk he 
trains some muscles to a certain 
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extent. When he starts to write 
the same process is carried on. 
He and his schoolmates will to do 
perfect work. None of them 
achieves it, but he succeeds best 
who has best control of his hand. 


At length the time for observa- 
tion and thought comes. He suc- 


ceeds who has parts equal to the 
tasks laid on them. He fails 
whose muscles, nerves and brain 
are not well trained. Other 
things being equal, men of the 
same aspirations differ in their 
achievements because they differ 
in power of self direction. One 
wills to doa graceful thing and 
fails because he is not ready for 
it. 

Civilization is a result, and so 
to a great extent is civilized man. 
The influence of one with gifted 
mind and loving heart is felt wher- 
ever he goes, but it is a work of 
many generations to bring the 
masses up to anything like his 
plane of living. Home and _so- 
ciety nourish the child. For what 
they have done he is indebted. But 
soon they reach the end of their 
resources, then it rests with him 
to say whether love’s labor is to 
be conserved or lost. Within the 
narrow compass of ‘his bosom, as 
in the boundless realm of space 
there are opposing forces. In 
one they are called attraction and 
tendence, in the other, good and 
evil desires. The planet’s course 
is a result of the first pair. Man’s 
character is the resultant of the 
second. The waves of thought 
and feeling must move over him, 
but he may choose which is to 
prevail. 

Who would not surprise nature 
and discover the source of the 
tireless waves that are always rol- 
ling across his breast? Can it be 
that he has a spiritual sense so 
delicate as to be played on by the 
word-spirit about him as_ trees 
are tossed by unseen winds? Or 
do all, as thirst, which is prompt- 


ed by physical conditions, origin- 
ate within himself? 

To have the muscles do well the 
mind’s bidding is a rare attain- 
ment. For want of those who are 
able to do this, music is turned in- 
to discord, and marble is disfigur- 
ed. With eyes, ears and hands 
equal to the tasks imposed on 
them, the charms of life would be 
sweeter and richer. Men desire 
and do not because they are not. 
They are not because they have 
not done. How often truth is 
veiled by clumsy lips and halting 
organs of speech, and that which 
is worthy to conquer afflicts 
friends and provokes foes. With 
what right does one by his idle- 
ness punish another? 

The ideal of physical manhood 
is one whose every organ and 
muscle responds readily, vigorous- 
ly and exactly to his demands. In 
the orator, the servants of expres- 
sion are so responsive as to exe- 
cute their parts promptly. The 
eyes and hhands of the immortal 
sculptor were well trained ones, 
subject to their master’s will. 

“Time is the stuff life is made 
of.” Yet how much of it is wast- 
ed by divided attention. Review 
the past and you will likely see 
where years have, in this way, 
been lost. From the small boy 
trying to count his marbles and 
learn his lesson at the same time, 
up to the mature man with his 
mind partly on business, partly on 
the page before him, shallow im- 
pressions are made to be lost. 
Much of the difference between 
men of one talent and those of ten 
lies in the power of application. 
Deep impressions are retained, 
and they are those made one at a 
time on an undivided attention. 
The power to hold the mind in- 
tently on a subject may be ac- 
quired by self-training. It takes 
practice to make the fingers touch 
the keys or chords of a musical 
instrument rightly, and the same 


is needed to make the mental 
parts subject to the will. The 
composer, it may be, opens every 
avenue of sensation and sugges- 
tion. But to him preparing for 
future duties, there are times 
when these channels should be 
sealed and the mind held rigidly 
to the task before it. The child 
may have to study over a lesson 
many times to learn it. But, if 
well directed during that period, 
his ability to hold the attention te 
one thing should grow into a hab- 
it, so that by the time college is 
reached once, or at most twice, 
going over a lesson should fasten 
it in the mind. Who can read a 
book through and as the reaches 
“The End” lay it aside with 
“good bye, friend, you are mine?” 
Yet to train toward that point is 
what education is for, and the 
teacher spoke truly when he told 
his class “A man is educated 
when the knows how to read.” 
Now we are ready for one of the 
greatest educational truths. 
Neither teachers or any one else 
can concentrate our thoughts for 
us. They may, if we are respon- 
sive, inspire us with their love of 
knowledge. They may aid by 
keeping at a distance that which 
tends to draw the thoughts aside, 
and directing to proper studies. 
But they cannot concentrate 
one’s thoughts for him. Each 
must do that for himself, else it is 
not done. And each must do his 
own assimilating. Survey the 
field of life. Observe what mind 
has done. And then with the 
ideal state of society taking form 
in the imagination, is it not 
enough to awaken every chord of 
the responsive soul? What sub- 
limer effort was ever made by 
man than that of conserving the 
resources of his mind by wise res- 
traint and guidance? Itisa task 
worthy of an immortal’s endeavor. 
But earth’s most beautiful pos- 
session—too fair for eye to see--is 
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a good character. Invisible, it 
rises before us and appeals di- 
rectly to that of which the lower 
organs are the servants. And as 
it stands before the mind, radiat- 
ing hope and joy and giving such 
inspiration as comes from no 
other earthly source, our hearts 
lay their tributes before it. True 
character, what isit? That which 
awakens all that is noble within 
the mind of the truth-seeker. 
What the one who always does 
the right is. Something better 
than we are, even that towards 
which we are tending. And it is 
not realized by accident. It is 
one of the distinguishing marks of 
human life thatit can use the 
strength of a grain of wheat to 
paint a maiden’s blush or express 
an eternal thought. Manis the 
builder of mankind. Foes are in 
the way, but in the domain of the 
all-seeing One it is provided that 
right may triumph. These an- 
noyances and cares of every day 
life, when yielded to, bring blight 
and ruin. Resisting them one is 
surprised to find himself stronger. 
To rule the spirit is an arduous 
but glorious task. It can be done. 
Say to prejudice, away! to pride, 
be humble, to passion, not your 
way but mine. ‘Those who cannot 
do this do not belong to them- 
selves, but are likely any day to 
be swept from their moorings and 
go down. Men fall under appetite, 
just, avarice, ambition because 
they allow the springs of life to 
overflow their bounds. 

Those whom we honor to-day 
had bitter struggles with adverse 
currents. But instead of allow- 
ing the ferment of life to escape, 


they restrained it and were up- 
lifted thereby. The greatest 


thing in the world is character, 
and it rests upon self-respect and 
self mastery. 

Smileyville, Mo., July 30, 1896. 





THE CHILD, THE HOME, AND 
THE SCHOOL. 





BY J. S. MOYER, FULTON, ILL. 





All recognize the fact that the 
purity of the home, the sanctity of 
the church, and the safety of the 
state, depend largely upon the 
function of the school. - 

The sphere of our paper is the 
education of the child, and the 
consideration of the relative im- 
portance, and duty of the different 
factors that serve as its educa- 
tors. 

There is no question of more im- 
portance than this. In considering 
the forces and influences that de- 
velop intellect, and form charac- 
ter, we enter a field that is limit- 
less. There is nothing that comes 
under the observation, or of 
which the mind is conscious, that 
does not leave an impression, and 
serve as an influence, in develop- 
ing the intellect, and moulding 
the character of the soul. 

The agencies that assist in the 
education of the child are many, 
and there is a mutual relation 
and obligation between all socie- 
ties and organizations, and the 
function of the so-called school, 
under the licensed teacher; but 
the two factors whose powers, du- 
ties and obligations are the most 
specific, are the ‘home and the 
school. 

While the supervision of one is 
distinct from that of the other, in 
purpose they should be united to 
develop all the latent attributes 
with which the child is endowed. 

Here the foundation, upon 
which the structure is to be rear- 
ed that is to last for time and eter- 
nity, should be laid. We are co- 
laborers with God, in building 
that which He has already de- 
signed—the character that will 
shine throughout the ages, or 
bring shame and dishonor upon 
us, and ruin to the soul. Viewed 





in the light of eternity, we assume 
a duty and responsibility, that is 
nowhere else imposed. And do 
we at all times fully realize thig? 
Do we at all times heed the divine 
injunction—Train upthis child for 
me. I will require him at thy 
hands. Do we realize what lat- 
ent forces there are for us to 
bring forth and direct? There are 
within the provinces of the home 
and school, possibilities more 
vast, forces more powerful, than 
in any other institutions on earth. 
From the sanctuary of the home, 
and the influence of the school, 
there come the forces upon which 
the church thrives and the state 
exists. Upon the nature and ef. 
ficacy of their trust, depend the 
civilization and progress of the 
race. 

If these are our relations, du- 
ties and obligations to the child, 
if upon the result of our labor, 
depend the purity of the church, 
the conditions of society and the 
safety of the state, how necessary 
it is that we be in earnest and 
united, and call to our aid every 
educational factor available. 

Were it not for the inherited 
tendencies to evil, the home and 
the school would receive the child 
pure from the hands of God, with 
impulses and motives in perfect 
harmony with the will of its Crea- 
tor. But there comes a thought 
that brings with it a conscious- 
ness of the obligation to which we 
will be held, that at no time dur- 
ing the life of the individual, is 
he so pure and sinless, as when 
under the direct supervision of 
the home and school. He comes 
to us, ‘his mind a blank, but con- 
taining the germs of countless 
faculties, whose duty it is ours to 
develop. 


According to the growth and 
development of the mind, these 
faculties are divided into four per- 
iods, and the nature of the facul- 
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ties represented in each period 
bears that relation to the home 
and school, as it is each one’s duty 
and power to develop. The home 
has its duty, the school its trust. 

The first impressions represent- 
ed on the infantile mind are the 
perceptive faculties. The child 
sees, hears, feels and perceives. 
While in this period the child re- 
ceives from the home the deepest 
solicitudes for its wellbeing. But 
when the home is consecrated by 
the child’s first lisping mother, 
father, is their solicitude for the 
little complex being rightly  di- 
rected to the study of its proclivi- 
ties and temperaments? Do they 
think of the unrevealed capaci- 
ties, the sealed fountains, that lie 
within their power and duty to 
open and reveal? 

During the second period the 
conceptive faculties predominate. 
They may be called the represen- 
tative faculties of memory, recol- 
lection, imitation, association, and 
primitive judgment. This is the 
period when images and ideas are 
represented in the child’s plastic 
mind by the influences of the 
words and deeds of its associates. 
It is the beginning of the most 
eventful period in life. It is the 
laying of the foundation upon 
which the structure is built. The 
child’s mind at this stage is active 
and quick to perceive, and the 
primitive judgment that is thus 
early shown in observing and 
drawing conclusions, makes it the 
most critical period of its life, and 
which should be attended with 
the most diligent care by both the 
home and the school. The result 
and influences of the perceptive 
faculties precede, and are blended 
into and assist in developing the 
conceptive faculties. The child 
observes, sees, hears, and feels, 
and perceptions are the result. As 
its mind evolves, it is able to dis- 
tinguish the different character- 
istics of objects, individuals and 


their conduct, and in classifying 
them, and forming in its childlike 
way, definite conclusions, which 
form, what the psychologist calls, 
concepts. It is simply the indeli- 
ble impressions formed at this per- 
iod of life, the centralization of 
influences ineffaceably stamped 
upon the mind. The child is not 
able at this period, to reason logi- 
cally and draw correct conclu- 
sions, and the result is that many 
of the concepts formed, are the 
involuntary acts of the mind. And 
if its associates and influences are 
not whatthey shouldbe,its begin- 
ning is bad, and the result is that 
it has many hindrances to con- 
tend with throughout its entire 
life. 

It is during this period that the 
child enters school, and comes in 
contact with another educational 
factor. An organization author- 
ized by the state to take the child 
from the home to assist the par- 
ent in its education. Let the 
home distinctly understand that 
the school is but an assistant in 
the development of the intellect 
and directing the capacities of the 
soul. Let the home recognize the 
fact, that the success of the school 
depends upon the co-operative in- 
fluences of the home. Let the 
home distinctly understand that 
it is not only impossible for the 
school to perform the duty of 
both, but that by the neglect of 
the home to perform its part, it al- 
lows outside influences to coun- 
teract the forces of the school. As 
the child enters school, how read- 
ily the discerning teacher can dis- 
tinguish what the home has done 
and is doing, for the education of 
the child; what its associations 
have been, what concepts it has 
formed. And how often, O how 
often, are the diligence and ener- 
gy of the teacher exerted in un- 
doing what the home has wrongly 
done, or allowed to be done. How 
earnestly have we striven to over- 


come that which lies beyond the 
province of the school, and over 
which we have no supervision. 

As years advance, the child’s 
mind gains strength, if properly 
directed, and we see him exhibit- 
ing faculties uncommon to either 
of the preceding periods. He be- 
gins to distinguish his identity 
with other minds that he comes in 
contact with. He begins to real- 
ize that there is an effort to be 
made, strength to gain, and du- 
ties to perform. His mind has 
gained sufficient strength, that it 
has enabled him to pass from the 
objective to the subjective period. 
How gratifying it is to parent and 
teacher, when the child enters 
this period, and they can discern 
some result of their care and at- 
tention. When the child begins 
to associate with objects, their 
properties, to individuals their 
force, influence and worth. When 
he has overcome the necessity of 
being contiguous with objects to 
enable him to form concepts, but 
begins to show the power of ab- 
straction. When he is able to 
classify and compare. When from 
statements and conditions he is 
able to make deductions. When 
he is able to distinguish the con- 
ditions of his surroundings, and 
appropriate them to his advance- 
ment. 

As we distinguish this strength 
and mental capacity, that is ex- 
hibited by the child at the begin- 
ning of this period, we feel dis- 
posed at times to relax our ef- 
forts, and feel as though we were 
relieved from the duty and re- 
sponsibility imposed. But as we 
consider the force of a character, 
and value the price of a soul, let 
us continue zealously and with 
vigilance, the direction of the 
child’s capacities. For it is possi- 
ble for us to undo what has been 
done, and wreck the soul upon the 
reefs of our indifference. 
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The education of the individual 
during this period depends more 
particularly upon the function of 
‘the school, although it must have 
the co-operation and assistance of 
the home. The school develops 
the intellect, but unless the result 
of the school is blended with the 
good morals and religious teach- 
ings, that belong more particular- 
ly to the sphere of the home, and 
for which it is especially adapted, 
the individual may be, not only a 
negative quality, but a positive 
force, in opposition to law, order, 
and the best interest of society. 
But let the home and school be 
united, each one faithfully per- 
forming the duty that comes with- 
in its legitimate province. 


These are the relations of the 
home and school, to the child, and 
if each one acknowledges its duty, 
and assumes the obligation to per- 
form it, until the child passes 
from the parental care, and school 
life to life’s school, the parent and 
teacher have performed a task of 
which God is proud, and for 
which there is great reward. They 
need have no fear for the child’s 
future. That his life will be a 
success, that his character will be 
one that will stand the test of 
ages, and be a blessing to the 
world, is assured. 


The fourth period is beyond the 
domain of the home and school, 
and embraces the further enlarg- 
ing and strengthening of the fac- 
ulties of the mind, by logical rea- 
soning and synthetical judgment. 


In our brief reference to the 
faculties of the mind, we have en- 
deavored to show the importance 
that should be attached to their 
education and direction. The 
power and influence a person has 
in this world, and the benefit he 
is to humanity, is in proportion to 
the degree of development of in- 
tellect, and the proper direction 
of the attributes of the soul, and 





upon these depends the future ex- 
istence of the individual. 

If we have said anything that 
will cause parents and teachers to 
have a higher conception of the 
importance of their trust, and 
realize more fully their duty and 
obligation, our design has been 
accomplished. 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


- We teach arithmetic for busi- 
ness, geography for commerce, 
reading for information, language 
for cultivation, physiology for 
health, drawing for industrial art, 
singing for character and enjoy- 
ment. We teach arithmetic and 
geography for the counting-room, 
reading and language for society, 
drawing for the shop, physiology 
and singing for the home. We 
study geography and reading that 
we may know more, arithmetic 
and drawing that we may do 
more, language that we may talk 
and write, physiology and singing 
that we may be better. 

Character is as vital to a man’s 
success and happiness as intellec- 
tual ability. It is as important 
that a man choose right and feel 
right as that he know the right. 
Every subject has its bearings up- 
on a man’s entire life; but every 
subject is focused to accomplish 
a special thing. 

That which singing may accom- 
plish for man is in every way as 
important to the man and to the 
world as that which is to be ac- 
complished by arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, language, or drawing. It 
is not, however, as important as 
reading, which really counts for 
as much as all the other branches. 

Singing is closely related to 
health, to choices, to intellectual 
activity; consequently, it is vital 





to the character. A man’s sue- 
cess in industrial, commercial, or 
professional life depends largely 
upon this courage, peace of mind, 
freshness, hopefulness, and elas- 
ticity. Singing is helpful in all 
these directions. To make a man 
is more important than to make a 
mechanic; to make a good man is 
more important than to make a 
great man; to make a joyful man 
is more important than to make a 
brilliant man. 

Singing should be so taught in 
the public schools as to accom- 
plish something beyond the sing- 
ing. A child gets a good deal out 
of arithmetic aside from the abil- 
ity to extract cube root; he gets 
more out of geography than the 
location of gulfs, bays, and capes; 
more out of history than a string 
of dates; more out of language 
than an acquaintance with the 
subjunctive mood. We must get 
more out of singing than a knowl- 
edge of the scale, or ability to 
sing a song. 

Music teaching in the public 
schools must do for the child in 
thought, sympathy, and choice all 
that it is capable of accomplish- 
ing. There has been much teach- 
ing of drawing that is the rankest 
folly, some teaching of language 
that is sillv; and there has been 
much teaching of singing that 
amounted to little aside from abil- 
ity to use the voice skillfully. 

Unless history and biography 
have been sadly abused, there is 
ability in music that does not 
mean high morality or great intel- 
lectuality; but, rightly used, there 
is more discipline for mind and 
heart, more discipline for success 
and enjoyment, .more discipline 
for character in learning to sing 
than in learning almost any other 
branch. Thinking and singing 
ought to be companions. 


Germany is the only modern 
nation that has given the world 
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an abundance of vigorous psy- 
chology. Modern thought would 
be robbed of its power were we to 
erase the names of Liebnitz, 
Fichte, Kant, and Hegel. At the 
same time, and through the same 
general period of her history, Ger- 
many gave the world the intensity 
of musical grandeur. Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and 
Beethoven hold the same rank in 
the world as do Liebnitz, Fichte, 
Kant, and Hegel, and they repre- 
sent the same age; and, though it 
is one of the untraceable things, 
I have no question but that there 
is a vital connection between the 
philosophical and the musical su- 
premacy in Germany. 

In the same way, it may be said 
that the great advance in psycho- 
logical study among teachers, the 
enthusiasm for intellectual activ- 
ity in the school-room date from 
the time that singing in the public 
schools was so enthusiastically in- 
troduced. 


Singing should be taught al- 
most wholly for its effects, aside 
from ability to sing. Of course, 
no teaching can be effective that 
does not produce good singing, 
but very good singing may be pro- 
duced with few of the other ef- 
fects. 


One may sing well and not 
have the thealth perceptibly the 
gainer by it, without aiding the 
voice in reading or conversation, 
without making the disposition 
sweeter, courage greater, charac- 
ter more reliable, or thinking 
clearer; but singing cannot be 
well taught that does not, while 
making intelligent singers, bene- 
fit the whole physical being, 
through attitude, breathing and 
vocal elasticity; that does not 
make the thought more keen; that 
does not give greater power of ab- 
stract conception; that does not 
make the choices more correct, 
the moral perceptions more ac- 


curate, the disposition more uni- 
form, the intellectual, moral, phy- 
sical life more fervent. 

What the public school wants 
of singing as a branch of instruc- 
tion is the grandest possible 
teaching of the art intellectually 
and fervently, as a means of pro- 
viding the most manhood and 
womanhood. Singing is to be 
taught the whole child. His en- 
tire being, mentally, physically, 
industrially, morally, is to be vi- 
brant with health, elasticity, en- 
ergy and cheerfulness. 

These things being so, singing, 
when well taught, is as important 
a subject for the school-room as 
any other branch; and, unlike 
most other branches, it needs to 
be taught from the lowest pri- 
mary grade to the hhighest, in the 
ungraded as in the graded school. 
Is it needed for patriotism, for 
morality, for health? It is need- 
ed to make discipline lighter, 
school attendance more regular, 
school management easier, study 
more interesting, recitation more 
spirited. 

What the wings are to the bird, 
what the blossom is to the plant, 
what the juice is to the fruit, 
what the eye is to the face, what 
fervency is to the voice, singing is 
to the school.—Journal of Educa- 
tion. 


Telling a pupil how to do is poor 
teaching, especially if he has not tried 
to do before hand. Letting a pupil do 
alone without telling is better, if he 
will do it. Telling a pupil while he is 
doing, only when it is necessary, is 
best. The doing of the pupil is the es- 
sential. Training is possible only 
while he is doing. A teacher must 
not only see the pupil’s work, he must 
see the pupil at work.—Normal Ex- 
ponent. 





In Canada no campaign buttons, 
ribbons or badges can be worn  be- 
tween nomination and polling day. 
The carrying of flags as a party 
badge is also forbidden. The penalty 
is a fine of $100, or three months in 
prison, or both. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL. 





BY PROF. RURIC H. ROARK. 





The name “Normal School” 
should not be applied to schools 
whose function is to train Teach- 
ers. Every school should be a 
normal school—that is, should do 
its work in accord with the best 
pedagogical principles and prac- 
tice. Every college, every uni- 
versity, every law school, should 
be normal. If there is a normal 
method of teaching, of education, 
surely the Teachers’ schools 
should have no monopoly of it. 


The business of Teachers’ train- 
ing schools is to fit those who 
want to enter the Teachers’ pro- 
fession, or who are already in it 
and want to do better work, for 
educating in the broadest sense 
of the word. Any school that 
tries to dothis fittingly should pro- 
ceed according to two well-known 
facts: (1) a teacher will teach as 
he has been taught and not as he 
has been taught to teach; and (2) 
the Teacher who knows nothing 
put subject matter will fail. 

Then, in‘an ideal school for the 
training of Teachers, everything 
will be taught that the pupils will 
be expected to teach in their 
schools. Such a training school 
would be a true university, with 
classes from the Kindergarten all 
the way up. Every class would 
be a model, every recitation would 
be a clinic in teaching; every ex- 
ercise, from the Chapel to the 
Gymnasium, would be conducted 
according to the latest and best 
methods and would show the pu- 
pil-teachers how to conduct those 
exercises. 

In accordance with the second 
fact laid down above, an ideal 
Teachers’ training school should 
have special classes in Psycholo- 
gy, in Management, and in Meth- 
od. Upon Psychology must rest 
any true science of teaching, as 
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upon Anatomy and Physiology 
must rest any science of medicine 
that is not mere quackery. Out 
of the work in Psychology must 
be developed logically the princi- 
ples of school management, a sci- 
ence on which the success of the 
country teacher and that of the 
city grade-teacher depends more 
than upon any other of the sci- 
ences derived from Psychology. 
From a study of mind and its 
growth and functions must also 
come the science of Method— 
method, it must be observed, and 
not methods. With method well 
understood the teacher can make 
his own methods. 


Dr. Laurie is right when he 
says, “Only by sound method can 
we train and discipline faculty.” 
Method is worth so much more 
than matter that I am almost 
ready to say that a good teacher, 
one who knows method and how 
to use it in detail, will turn out 
educated pupils, no matter what 
subject matter may be made the 
basis of instruction. I would 
rather be taught by a Teacher 
who knew thoroughly how to 
teach, but who had comparatively 
small knowledge, than by one 
who knew a great deal but who 
had no method of teaching. 
Knowledge of subject matter is, 
of course, one of the necessaries 
of a Teacher’s equipment, but it is 
one of the least of these. 

For a long time the idea of 
training a Teacher for ‘this work 
as we train a lawyer for his, a doc- 
tor for his, or even a blacksmith 
for his, was ridiculed. But like 
all. other live ideas, it is now 
growing, and rapidly. A_ tre- 
mendous impulse has been given 
to education as a science by the 
establishment of chairs of Peda- 
gogy and of Psychological labora- 
tories in many of the highest in- 
stitutions in this country 
abroad.—Southern School. 


and 





AMERICAN HISTORY. 
1. Explain the origin of the names 
(a) Mound Builders, (b) Indians, (c) 
Northmen. 


2. (a) With what other colony was 
South Carolina for a time joined in 
government? (b) What nation at- 
tempted the settlement of that colony 
about a hundred years before the set- 
tlement by the English? 

3. (a) In what part of Delaware 
was its first settlement made? To 
what colony was it joined in govern- 
ment in the latter part of its colonial 
history? 

4. Specify the territory of North 
America which the French claimed at 
the outbreak of the French and In- 
dian war. 

5. At the close of the colonial per- 
iod what was the most populous sea- 
port? (a) at the north; (b) at the 
south ? 

6. Mention an important battle of 
the Revolution fought in (a) Pennsyl- 
vania; (b) New Jersey. 

7. Mention a national office that 
Jefferson had held previous to his 
election to the Presidency. 

8. (a) In which of our wars was 
much of the fighting done on and 
about the Great Lakes? (b) On which 
lake was the decisive naval battle 
fought? . 

9. Name three States that have 
been admitted to the Union since 
1876; and (b) state where the United 
States obtained the territory from 
which any one of these States has 
been formed. 

10. For what are the following per- 
sons specially noted in American his- 
tory: (a) Peter Stuyvesant, (b) Elias 
Howe, (c) George Bancroft, (d) Wen- 
dell Phillips? Select for answer any 
three of the four mentioned names. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. Reduce ‘to integers of lower de- 
nominations (a) 3-7 mi., (b) .064875 A. 
2. Write in words a number con- 
taining six units of the fifth integral 
order, eight of the fourth, five of the 
second, one of the first, four of the 
third decimal order, and five of the 
fifth. 

3. Required the base of a right-an- 
gled triangle whose hypothenuse is 16 
¥, feet, and perpendicular 9%4 feet. 

4. 44—14x2+(16+5)+-7 x12—8x2-3=? 


5. How many pounds of flour will 
be required to make 1,000 pounds of 
bread, if the bread weigh 30 per cent 
more than the flour used? 

6. If an agent receives $1,092 to 
buy pork, how many pounds at 6% 
cents a pound can be buy, and retain 
his commission of 5 per cent for buy- 
ing? 

7. How much must be invested in 
U.S. 5’s at 11314, to secure an annual 
income of $175? 

8. If 5 men in 124% days consume 
36%, Ibs. of bread, in how many days 
will 11 men consume 22 Ibs.? State 
and solve by proportion. 

9. Find the proceeds of a note for 
$292.73 discounted at bank, for 35 
days, at 6 per cent per annum, exact 
interest method. 

10. How many square feet of lum- 
ber are required for 76 rods of strip 
board fence, the four strips being 7 
in., 6 in., 5an., and 4 in. wide, re- 
spectively ? 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. What provision does the Consti- 
tution make for 
States? 

2. Name two chief duties of the 
Treasury Department of the United 
States. 

3. What provision does the Consti- 
tution make by which the right of 
suffrage is secured to freedmen? 

4. The Constitution declares that 
all bills for raising revenue must 
originate in the House of Representa- 
tives. 


admitting new 


Give reason for ‘this provision. 

5. (a) What body in this State has 
the power of impeachment? (b) What 
constitutes the court for trial of im- 
peachments? 

6. What does the Constitution of 
the United ‘States declare in regard to 
bail, fines, and punishment? 


7. State two duties of constables. 


8. (a) What is a court of original 
jurisdiction? (b) What is an appel- 
late court? 

9. (a) Distinguish between a direct 
and an indirect tax. 
ample of each. 

10. (a) How are petit jurors select- 
ed; (b) how often; (c) what are their 
duties? 


(b) Give an ex- 


GRAMMAR. 
1 Some ran to the boat to recover 
2 their arms; two discharged their 
8 muskets at random; while others, 
4 with more self-possession, held 
5 their loaded guns, ready to shoot 
6 any Indian who should approach, 


and urged their companions not to 
8 fire without deliberate aim. For 
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9 some moments the conflict raged, 
10 —the Indians being very cautious 
11 not to expose themselves, and the 
12 Pilgrims sending their bullets with 
18 unerring aim, wherever they could 
14 catch sight of ‘the foe. 

JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT. 


The first eight questions refer to the 
above selection, 

1. Classify, according to note 1, the 
following clauses: (a) two discharged 
(line 2); (b) others held (lines 3-4); (c) 
who should approach (line 6); (d) con- 
flict raged (line 9); (e) they could 
eatch (lines 13-14). 

2. Give two modifiers each of (a) 
discharged (line 2); to expose (line 11.) 

8. Select two infinitives each modi- 
fying an adjective. 

4. Select (a) two present partici- 
ples; (b) one perfect participle; all 
used adjectively. 

5. (a) Select two adjective  pro- 
nouns. (b) Select another word be- 
longing to the same class, but here 
used only as an adjective. 

6. Select (a) a relative pronoun; 
(b) a simple personal pronoun; (c) a 
compound personal pronoun. 

7. Give the syntax of (a) arms 
(line 2;) (b) others (line 3); (ce) Pil- 
grims (line 12;) (d) their (line 12.) 

8. Select (a) two adjectives in the 
positive degree; (b) one in the com- 
parative degree. 

9. Give the four principal parts of 
two irregular verbs,—naming the 
parts. 

10. Write a sentence whose subject 
is a clause. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. (a) Do degrees of latitude vary 
in length? (b) Do degrees of  longi- 
tude? (c) Explain your answers. 

2. What chief natural causes have 
contributed to the growth (a) of New 
York City; (b) of Buffalo? 

3. Name and locate the capitals of 
the following: (a) Spain, (b) Japan, 
(ec) Brazil, (d) Washington, (e) West 
Virginia. 

4. (a) Name three rivers of New 
York which flow into Lake Ontario; 
(b) two which flow into the St. Law- 
rence. 

5. Locate the following cities and 
tell for what each is noted: (a) Pater- 
son, (b) Trenton, (c) St. Louis, (d) 
New Orleans, (e) Cologne. 

6. Define (a) peninsula, (b) geyser, 
(ce) strait, (d) glacier, (e) delta. 

7. For what is each of the follow- 
ing noted: (a) Vesuvius, (b) St. Hel- 
ent, (c) Hawaiian Islands? 

8. What waters are connected by 


the followimg straits: (a) Hudson, (b) 
Gibraltar, (c) Dover, (d) Messina, (e) 
Magellan? 

9. (a) Name four large 
which nise ‘in the Alps, and 
scribe two of them. 

10. Mention three divisions of the 
subject of geography and the prov- 
finee of each. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECON- 
OMY. 

1. Why iis addition of so much im- 
portance? 

2. What do you consider the best 
method for teaching children to read? 
Give briefly reasons for your answer. 

3. Name two modes of conducting 
written exercises in spelling, and state 
an advantage of each. 

4. What illustrations would you 
present ‘to a class ‘to show the injur- 
ious effects of cigarette smoking? 

5. (a) At what stage of school work 
should the pupil be required to ex- 
press thought in writing? (b) What 
should ‘be the character of the first 
work of this kind? 

6. What evil results may follow 
the use of a great variety of objects 
in teaching number? 

7. Im teaching current topics what 
objections are there to dwelling upon 
casualties and crimes? 

8. A member of the grammar class 
says: “I know who he sees.” By 
what questions would you lead him to 
see his error? 

9. Give two devices for 
punctuality. 

10. What is the advantage of teach- 
ing working drawings to beginners 
from type forms rather than from or- 
dinary manufactured objects? 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. Name and locate ithe three long 
bones of ‘the arm. 

2. (a) What means has nature pro- 
vided for arresting the flow of blood 
from wounds? (b) What artificial 
means are employed? 


rivers 
(b) de 


securing 


3. The statement is often made 
that the arteries contain arterial 
blood and ithe veins venous blood. 


Give the exceptions to this general 
statement. 

4. Mention four of the large vital 
organs whose freedom of action is 
diminished by ‘the pressure imposed 
by tight lacing. 

5. (a) By what means is the food 
prevented from entering the trachea? 
(b) How is the blood prevented from 
flowing backward in the veins? (c) 
How is the food propelled onward in 
the ailmentary canal? 


6. Give an example illustrating the 
proper use of the terms: (a) excretion; 
(b) secretion; (c) assimilation. 

7. Mention two injurious effects 
liable to result from wearing high- 
heeled shoes. 

8. What point of similarity exists 
between the kidneys and 'the skin in 
respect to functions? 

9. Why ts it important to rub the 
skin briskly after a cold bath? 

10. In many countries and States 
laws have been enacted forbidding the 
furnishing of tobacco to boys under 
sixteen or eighteen years of age. Ex- 
plain the wisdom of this age limit. 


SPELLING. 

1. tolling, 26. estate, 

2. squire, 27. complete, 
8. achievements, 28. scarcely, 
4. musical, 29. indefatigable, 
5. amateur, 30. oblivion, 
6. rejoicing, 31. symmetrical, 
7. hounds, 32. merely, 

8. curious, 33. index. 

9. liable, 34. secrete, 
10. accident, 35. reflected, 
11. capricious, 36. inquiry, 
12. parsonage, 37. tenacious, 
13. coeval, 38. obliged, 
14. daunted, 39. ostrich, 
15. apertures, 40. warrior, 
16. antique, 41. ancient, 
17. tranquil, 42. nothing, 
18. issued, 43. pretty, 

19. pastor, 44. erystalize, 
20. sleek, 45. loiter, 

21. filbert, 46. anthem, 
22. skirts, 47. musician, 
23. Bible, 48. relieve, 
24. buckles, 49. flurried, 
25. enormous, 50. spectacles. 





~~. 
o<¢ 


A little boy who was reading a 
newspaper paused in his labors and 
asked: “Pa, does ‘Hon.’ in front of a 
man’s name stand for honest?’ As 
pa happened to be a member of the 
Legislature, he said it did. 


Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot 
reach the diseased portion of the ear. 
There is only one way to cure deafness, 
and that is by constitutional remedies. 
Deafness is caused by an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucous lining of the Eustach- 
ian Tube. When this tube is inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect 
hearing, and when it is entirely closed 
Deafness is the result, and unless the in- 
flammation can be taken out and this 
tube restored to its normal condition, 
hearing will be destroyed forever; nine 
cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. _ 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, Tic. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


For Admission to the St. Louis High 
School, January, 1896. 





ARITHMETIC. 


i 

A merchant makes a reduction of 
81-3 per cent in the selling price of an 
article. This reduction will leave him 
still a profit of 64 per cent. The arti- 
ele had cost him $176.00. (a) What is 
the reduced price? (b) What was the 
old price, before the reduction? 

ai. 

In what time will 6 per cent. on a 
principal of $2820.00 amount to 
$236.75? 

Ill. 

What are the proceeds of a 3 months’ 
draft for $2700.00, if discounted at 6 
per cent., the course of exchange being 
9914? 

IV. 

If a ship has sufficient water to last 
a crew of 28 men for 18 months, how 
long will it last 25 men? 


8 
A person bought some 6 per cent. 
bonds at 112 and after 5 years they 
were redeemed at par; what was the 
average rate of income per year? 


VI. 

A., B. and C. form a partnership; A. 
putting in $3000.00 for 1 year, B. 
$4500.00 for 8 months and C. $5000.00 
for 6 months. They lost $4000.00. 
What was each man’s share of the 
loss? 

VII. 
Find the square root of 19,000,000. 
VIII. 

A person sent $18,360.00 to his agent 
tn Chicago, with which to buy wheat. 
If the agent charges 2 per cent. for 
buying, how many bushels of wheat 
can he buy at 90 cents a bushel? 


IX. 

Find the area of a triangle if the 

sides are 6, 8 and 12 feet. 
xX. 

If a ball of metal 9 inches in diame- 
ter weighs 125 pounds, what is the 
diameter of a similar ball, weighing 
1,000 pounds. 


GRAMMAR. 





(Examiners will give special credit for 
excellence in penmanship and for 
neatness.) 

1. Write correctly the selection 
which will be read to you by your 
teacher. 


(Notice to the teacher: This dicta- 
tion exercise is to be taken from the 
beginning of Lesson 144, page 356, 5th 
Reader, as far as the words “for self- 
aggrandizement”; the heading should 
be included. Read the whole selection 
to the class before they begin to write, 
then read very slowly for dictation a 
few words at atime. After the class 
have written the selection the teacher 
reads it once more while the pupils 
are looking at their copy. There is to 
be no other repetition of words by the 
teacher.) 

TI. Define (a) abstract noun; (b) col- 
lective noun. Give two illustrations 
under each. (c) Write the plurals of 
the following: pulley, potato, thief, 
lily, chimney, echo, cupful. 

III. (a) Copy the relative. clauses 
contained in the following: 
“Hethatfilchesfrom me my good name 
Robs meofthat which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 

(b) When should a relative clause be 
separated from the rest. of the sen- 
tence by a comma? 


IV. (a) Write a sentence in which 
the auxiliary verb to be occurs in the 
subjunctive mode. (b) What is ex- 
pressed by a verb in the subjunctive 
mode? (c) Define transitive verbs and 
give a sentence in illustration. 

V. Write the second person singular, 
subjunctive mode, active form, of the 
verb “choose.” Also the imperative 
mode, the infinitives and the principles 
of the same verb. 

VI. Define (a) co-ordinate and (b) 
subordinate conjunctions and write 
under each a sentence for illustration. 


VIl. Analyze the following sen- 
tence: “A soft answer turneth away 
wrath, but grievous words stir up 
anger.” 

VIII. Define (a) infinitive phrases, 


(b) participial phrases, (c) preposition- 
al phrases, and under each give a sen- 
tence for illustration, 

IX. “The best authors should be 
read by the student, that he may thus 
insensibly acquire a grace and refine- 
ment of expression which no arbitrary 
rules can give.” 

(a) Give the form, mode, tense, per- 
son and number of should be read in 
this selection. (b) Decline student. 
(c) What auxiliary verbs are used in 
the above sentence? (d) In what mode 
is acquired? 

X. Write a letter to one of your 
friends in which you state that you 
have finished the course of study in 
the eighth grade and that you are tak- 
ing an examination for admission to 


the High School. Explain to your 
friend what study you liked best in 
the school which you have been at- 
tending, and give the reasons for 
your preference. 





HISTORY OF THE 


STATES. 


UNITED 





(Notice to Examiners: The mark (4) 
placed after some parts of the ques- 
tions, means that four credits are to 
be given; for every other part allow 
two credits, if correct.) 





I. 

(a) Describe briefly DeSoto’s explora- 

tions. (b) Where was he buried? 
Il. 

Which was the first legislative body 

that ever assembled in America? 
III. 

(a) Who was Roger Williams? (b) 
What were his religious views? (c) 
What settlement did he found and (d) 
under what circumstances did he 
found it? 

IV. 

(a) Who was the commanding offi- 
cer of the expedition sent by England 
against Fort Duquesne in 1755? (b) 
What position did Washington hold in 
this expedition? (c) What did Wash- 
ington do after the defeat? 

V. 

(a) What is meant by the Stamp Act? 
(b) In what year was it passed? (c) 
Why did the Americans oppose it? (4) 


Vi. 


(a) By what forces was Yorktown 
jointly attacked during the war of the 
Revolution? (b) Name the command- 
er of each. (c) Who was the British 
General? (d) State the result of the 
attack. (e) What effect did the news 
of it produce in England? (4) 


VII. 

(a) What specific power does each 
house of Congress exercise in regard 
to bills for raising revenue? (4) (b) 
Whom does the Constitution make 
President of the U. S. Senate? (ce) 
Under what circumstances has he a 
vote? 

VIII. 

(a) Name two modes by which a bill 
not approved by the President of the 
U. S. may become a law. (4) (b) What 
is meant by “the writ of habeas cor- 
pus?’ (c) What provision in regard to 


its suspension does the constitution 
cantain? 
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eA 
(a) Which party nominated J. K. 
Polk for the Presidency? (b) What 
was the name of the opposing party, 
and (c) who was their candidate? (d) 
Name some important issue of that 
campaign, and (e) describe the posi- 
tion of the two parties in regard to 
this issue. 


» a 
(a) When was Missouri admitted 
into the Union? (b) What does the 
name “Missouri” signify? (c) Which 


is the oldest town in Missouri? (d) 
Of what territory was St. Louis a part 
before the name “Missouri” was 
adopted? 

Xi. 

(a) What famous statesman advo- 
eated the doctrine of “squatter sover- 
ignty?’ and (b) what was meant by 
that expression? (4) (c) What terri- 
tories did he propose to organize on 
this principle? (d) What famous com- 
promise would have been virtually re- 
pudiated by the adoption of this pro- 
posed ‘bill? 

XII. 

(a) Name some important cause of 
the Civil War. (b) What effect did 
the news of the loss of the battle of 
Bull Run have on the people in the 
North? (4). 

XIII. 

(a) When did Lee’s second invasion 
of the North take place? (b) Where? 
(c) What great battle was fought in 
consequence of it? (d) Who was the 
chief commander of the Federal ar- 
mies? (e) What was the general ef- 
fect of this battle? 


XIV. 

What was the plan of campaign of 
the Union forces at the beginning of 
1865 as far as the armies under Grant, 
Sherman and Sheridan were con- 
cerned? 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

1. What principal reasons have 
caused the belief that the interior of 
the earth is in a state of intense heat? 

2. (a) What are alluvial plains? (b) 
Where are some of them found? (ce) 
What can you say in regard to the 
vegetation of alluvial plains? 

8. What is an artesian well? De- 
scribe its action. 

4, (a) What is the gulf stream? (b) 
In what direction does it cross the At- 
lantic ocean? (c) Of what current is 
it a part? (d) What is its color from 


the gulf to the Carolina coast? 


5. The British Isles and Labrador 
are about equally distant from the 


equator, yet there is a great difference 
in their climate. How can you ac- 
eount for this fact? 

6. What causes the periodic land 
and sea breezes? 

7. (a) What are glaciers? (b) 
Which part of a glacier has the slow- 
est motion? (c) Why? (d) Name two 
river springing from glaciers. 

8. (a) What causes the rainbow? 
(b) What is the mirage, and (c) where 
is it seen? 

9. In what respect do the plants and 
animals of the world mutually depend 
on each other? 


10. (a) Between what parallels will 


the cotton plant grow? (b) Name the 
four chief cotton growing countries. 





A BIG PILE OF MONEY. 





Read this ‘to the school and let them 
figure on it. But don’t moralize on it 
or you may spoil the effect: 

You have seen silver dollars piled 
up in the bank, and doubtless you 
would like to have a stack of them as 
long as your arm or as high as your 
head. A column of them “as high as 
the house” would seem to most boys 
a big fortune, but a row of them ex- 
tending a mile would be a big sum 
even for a millionaire. Now repeat in 
thought this silver cylinder of a mile 
in length until it is a hundred miles 
long, and then multiply by 15—a con- 
tinuous belt of dollars packed solid 
from Chicago to Newfoundland. This 
would make about $900,000,000, about 
the amount which the people of the 
United States spend each year for in- 
toxicating liquor. If these dollars 
were laid flat, touching one another 
rim to rim they would extend around 
the whole boundary of the United 
States with enough left over to load a 
very long train of freight cars. Put 
this amount into a heap, and it would 
take a strong man ten years to move 
it with a scoop shovel. Thus we are 
spending money for drink as fast as 
ten men could move it shoveling every 
working day in the year.—Western 
Teacher. 


With vertical writing taught in all 
the public schools there is little chance 
for the development of such penmen 
as Horace Greeley, Rufus Choate or 
Ratcliffe Hicks. There is every prom- 
ise under the vertical system of gen- 
erations of fine writers. 





COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
NOTES. 





The catalogue of the Kansas State 
Normal School for the year 1895-6 
shows a total attendance of 1735. The 
enrollment in the model school, includ- 
ed in the above, was 185. One grati- 
fying feature about the enrollment is 
the large number of pupils taking ad- 
vanced work. Seven hundred and 
twenty-two of the students held teach- 
ers’ certificates on entering; 164 held 
first grade and 361 second. Nearly 200 
were graduates ef high schools, acad- 
emies or colleges. The graduating 
class numbered exactly 100. President 
A. R. Taylor is one of the best school 
men in the West, and always alive to 
the growing demand for trained teach- 
ers. 





The work of the present Summer 
Quarter of the University of Chicago 
has been by far the most successful 
of any of the summer work attempted 
by that institution. The idea of a 
summer quarter as a part of the regu- 
lar scholastic year is a new idea, and 
is meeting with general approval, es- 
pecially among teachers whe desire to 
do advanced work toward a degree 
and who are unable to be in residence 
at any other time of the year. 

The enrollment this summer is about 
1,050, and of this number 700 are 
teachers. 

In point of general interest and at- 
tendance, the most successful of these 
meetings was the conference in the 
interest of the work of the Correspond- 
ence-Study Department, held Thurs- 
day afternoon, July 30. The corre- 
spondence method is rapidly growing 
in popularity, and the work is meeting 
a long-felt want for a more systema- 
tic and advanced line of study than is 
furnished by the organizations doing 
work of a more popular nature. The 
work of the department has been 
maintained upon an equal footing 
with that of the University proper and 
for this reason the enrollment has not 
been as large as might be expected for 
work of this kind. However, during 
the past year, more than 425 individ- 
ual students have been engaged in 
this work, with results which were sat- 


isfactory, both from the standpoint of 
the student and from that of the uni- 
versity. 





Greatest of all forces is the person- 
ality of the instructor; nothing in 
teaching is so effective as this; noth- 
ing is so instantly recognized and re- 
sponded to by the pupils. 
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WORLD’S FAIR 
TRAIN. 





(A true incident.) 
By Annie D. Reynolds. 
Listen, children, to this story, which I 
now will tell to you, 
I am very sure you'll like it, for you 
see it is quite true. 
And it happened very near us,—not 
far off across the sea— 
But in this our own dear country 
which belongs to you and me. 


*Tis not of a soldier’s courage ‘that I 
now am going to tell, 

Nor of sailors, nor of firemen, whose 
brave acts we know so well, 

But a simple truthful story of a small 
girl’s thoughtful deed— 

How it saved ithe lives of many in an 
hour of greatest need. 


On a pleasant day in summer, eigh- 
teen hundred ninety-three, 

In the fields of fair Ohio, Jennie Clark 
was wandering free; 

And her path lay near a _ railroad 
which along a hillside green 

Ran upon a wooden trestle built across 
a deep ravine. 


As the little girl came nearer to the 
trestle bridge she found 

That the timbers were on fire, and the 
flames were creeping round 

All the sturdy posts and pillars that 
had stood so well and strong 

While the ponderous cars and engines 
on their way had rushed along. 


Jennie knew that on thait railroad soon 
would pass a World’s Fair train, 

Hark! already in the distance sounds 
the whistle shrill and plain! 

And she knew that not a moment 
could be spared to look for aid, 

Any help that could be given must 
come from ‘this little maid. 


Quick as thought, without delaying, 
Jennie snatched her skirt of red, 

Waved it as a danger signal as along 
the track she sped. 

Will the engineer see her, will he heed 
the danger sign? 


Yes, already see ‘the slackening all 
along the flying line. 


Just in time had come the warning— 
if a moment had been lost, 
And the train had reached the trestle, 
who could count the dreadful 
cost? 
But the happy grateful people saved 
by little Jennie’s care, 
Crowded round and praised the maid- 
en standing blushing, breathless 
there. 


On the train were several Frenchmen 
who had crossed the ocean blue, 

And were traveling to Chicago, there 
the great World’s Fair to view; 

And when back to France they jour- 
neyed, reached their home and 

friends again, 

O’er and o’er they ‘told the story how 

young Jennie saved the train. 


Then the good and generous Carnot, 
President of France declared 

That the Cross of Honor’s Legion 
should on Jennie be conferred. 

This, dear children, is a medal, given 
as perhaps you know, 

To those persons who in danger great- 
est love and courage show. 


So this beauteous golden medal which 
brave men are proud to gain, 
Came from France to littl Jennie who 

had saved the World’s Fair train. 
And I’m sure she’ll always keep it, 
treasure it with greatest pride, 
Show it ‘to her children’s children 
when they cluster at her side. 
—N. Y. School Journal. 
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THE LITTLE RED DISTRICT 
SCHOOL. 





By Geo. Channing Thomas. 
Where the country road on its wind- 
ing way 
Goes climbing the green hill’s brow, 
And the wayside brook on a springtide 
day 
Leaps down to the vale below, 
On a grassy knoll, set in from tthe 
road, 
’Neath the arching branches cool, 
Is the fane where our youthful gods 
abode— 4 
The little red district school. 


The birds warbled sweet in the tree 
tops tall, 
The brooklet babbled with glee, 
The red squirrel chattered and ran the 
wall, 
The breeze rippled pure and free, 


The wild flowers bent with a charm- 
ing nod, 
As we passed in mornings cool, 
To learn about nature and nature’s 
God, 
In ‘the little red district school. 


We smile, perchance, on the rudiments 
now, 
That were serious business then; 
But we know full well that we there 
learned how 
To become true women and men, 
And howso’er we have wandered 
astray 
From the truths of nature’s rule, 
A love nestles deep in our hearts al- 
ways 
For the little red district school. 


For the land was young when our 
schools were ‘born, 
And the fathers poor forsooth; 
But the light that rose with Liberty’s 
mom 
Was the golden beam of truth. 
The place in the world that we hold, 
well earned, 
Where among its pow’rs we rule, 
Is due to the wisdom and virtue learn- 
ed, 
In the little red district school. 


Our schools now are bettered an hun- 
dred fold, 
From ‘the rugged, primitive way; 
But we want them to coin us mental 
gold 
All over our land to-day. 
And we'll never let crafty hands alloy 
The metal or change the tool; 
But keep them as pure for our girl 
and boy, 
As the little red district school. 


It formed us the men who have built 
our State, 
In the arduous early fray; 
Can we ever let vandals desecrate 
This fount of Webster and Clay, 
And of myriads more who drank in 
youth 
At this well nigh sacred pool? 
We must stand for the wisdom, vir- 
tue, ‘truth, 
Of the little red district school. 
—Union Advocate. 





Teachers, do not let the summer va- 
cation pass without getting new in- 
spiration from contact with other suc- 
cessful teachers. 





No man has come to true greatness 
who has not felt in some degree that his 
life belongs to his race.—Phillips Brooks. 
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A. S. KIEFFER. 


THE SCHOOL HOUSE ON THE HILL. 


J. H. KisstncEr. 
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DO YOUR BEST, 





I am only an insignificant broom, 
Good to sweep an untidy room, 
And then to be hidden away. 
It’s very trying I can not be 
Something dainty or sweet to see, 
Where the light and sunbeams stay. 


I’d like to be the dear little chair 
That holds the bonny, wee baby there; 
Or rather, if I were able 
To have my wish, I would proudly 
stand 
With bric-a-brac, cards, and flowers, a 
grand, 
Magnificent marble table. 


Or there is the looking glass, you know, 
Which everybody admires so; 
You can always see the smile, 
a they peep as they pass it 
y. 
How aristocratic to hang so high, 
And be looked at all the while! 


And there is a splendid thing to hold 

The books with covers of red and gold; 
Exceedingly dignified. 

Or that old sofa, wnere children 


crowd. 
And shout and frolic and laugh aloud, 


At play on its cushions wide. 


But what is the use of wishing to be 

Any thing else but poor, plain me? 
I’d better be trying to do 

My best, I think, for a homely broom 

And see to it that I sweep my room 
As well as I can, don’t you? 


Nor ever grumble, though only made 
To live and work in the quiet shade; 
For any with eyes may see 
That if we each of us do no more 
Than keep in order a single floor, 
A very clean world ’twill be. 


—Selected. 





Moral education is the education of 
the whole mind. It is mental educa- 
tion, that is, the education of sensi- 
bilities, the intellect and the will. An 
intellectual education is less than one- 
third of an education. The feelings 
and the will are really more import- 
ant ‘than the intellect, for, if noble 
feelings and a powerful will are secur- 
ed, the intellect will take care of it- 
self. 

a S$ 

Prof. J. M. Davis, who has been for 
some years superintendent of the 
schools at Sabula, Ia., has accepted the 
superintendency of the Springdale, Ia., 
schools, at a greatly increased salary. 
The schools of Springdale will be in 
charge of a good, live, progressive su- 
perintendent. 

Prof. J. N. Patrick, author of ‘“Peda- 
gogics, Pebbles and Higher English,” 
after teaching in Illinois for several 
years, comes back to Missouri and 
takes charge of the schools at Inde- 
pendence. 
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PRIMARY NUMBER WORK. 


By W. H. Gantz. 


See to it first that your pupils can 
count by ones consecutively, not only 
“to 10” but to 100. Most of them can 
count objects to the number of 10 be- 
fore they are sent to you for instruc- 
tion. 

Next give them a working idea of 
quantity. Familiar examples will 
readily suggest themselves to you, 
and will clearly illustrate the idea to 
the class: 

Quantity, in time—an hour, a day, a 
week, a year, their age and that of 
their parents, etc. 

Quantity, in distance—from home to 
the school house, to the postoffice, to 
the church, across the room, across 
the lot, ete. 

Quantity, in space—sections of the 
board, of the floor; size of the school 
yard, of the surrounding farms, etc. 

Quantity, in capacity—the cup, the 
bucket, the wagon box, the room, the 
corn crib, the barn, etc. 

Quantity, in number—the number 
of pupils in the class; the number in 
the room, the number of crayons in 
your ‘hand, the number in the box, 
the number of grass blades you hold 
before them, the number in the pas- 
ture outside, ete. 

A few simple comparisons as sug- 
gested here will give your youngest 
pupils, even these primary and essen- 
tial ideas of quantity: 

1st. There are many kinds of quan- 
tity. (Say nothing about quality as 
“magnitude” or as “multitude.’’) 

2nd. There are many names which 
express quantity. 

8rd. There are different degrees; 
or amounts if you please, of the same 
kind of quantity. 

These ideas are certainly within the 
range of childish comprehension, and 
in our opinion, it is a mistake to de- 
fer their presentation till the pupil 
has reached the intermediate or the 
advanced grade. 

The child will readily see that an 
hour, a day, a year each represents a 
quantity, and a different, though the 
same kind of quantity of time; an 
inch, a foot, a mile, different quanti- 


ties of distance; a pint, a gallon, a 
bushel, etc., different quantities in ca- 
pacity, ete. 

The next step is the idea of number 
used to represent this quantity—1 
day, 2 days, 3 days; 1 foot, 2 feet, 3 
feet; 1 mile, 2 miles, 3 miles; 1 bushel, 
2 bushels, 3 bushels; 1 book, 2 books, 
3 books, ete. 

After this, comes the frinted and 
written forms of expressing quantity 
—number. 

— 
Two, Yuo, 2% Q, U. 

There is considerable time spent in 
this “Primary number work,” so call- 
ed, which if not wasted, is, to say the 
least, not fruitful in beneficial result. 

Many of the devices, or methods for 
presenting the initial steps in num- 
bers, do not take into account the 
home acquirement of the child. They 
spend much valuable time in present- 
ing a matter, of which nine out of 
every ten primary pupils have a 
working idea before they reach the 
teacher for instruction. For example: 

Of the several hundred children we 
have had the pleasure of starting in 
their school life, not one single five 
or six-year-old chick have we found, 
that did not know the numbers, 1, 2, 
3, ete., up to seven, eight or ten and 
many of them to twenty, some even to 
a ‘hundred, if the objects were pre- 
sented to them. 

Now we submit: Would it not have 
been a waste of time, to have taken 
these children through a set of in- 
ductive questions—in which two 
marks on the board, two fingers, two 
hands, two eyes, two apples, two 
sticks, two pencils, ete., were used as 
objects to give them an idea of the 
number 2? 

We do not question that this is the 
proper course to pursue, if the child 
does not know the number 2. What 
we wish to call attention to is the 
fact, if our own observation is worth 
anything, that the child already has a 
working idea of the number values of 


these first integers. Children have, 
for these simple numbers already re- 
ceived their “inductive” lessons at 


home, counted the chickens, the pigs, 
the chairs, the knives, the forks, or 
the members of the family, and we 
repeat it is a waste of time to occu- 
py them in school in the presentation 
of a matter with which they are al- 
ready familiar. 

It is the measuring, the comparing, 
the combining, the applying of these 
numbers, in which the child wants— 


needs—instruction. He already knows 
the number seven, for instance if the 
objects are placed before him—knows 
that seven ones are in the group, but 
he has not discovered that the num- 
ber can be separated in various ways, 
or that it may be made of two or 
more smaller groups: 





6 and 1 land 1 and 5 
5 and 2 2 and 2 and 3 
4 and 3 1 and 2 and 4 
3 and 4 3 and 1 and 3 
2 and 5 5 and 1 and 1 
1 and 6 4 and 2 and 1, ete. 


Neither has he discovered the num- 
ber left it he takes— 

4 apples from 7 apples. 

5 cents from 7 cents. 

1 ball from 7 balls. 

6 sticks from 7 sticks. « 

3 books from 7 books, ete. 

It is this measuring of the number 
—its analysis, if you please—that will 
be new to him, and ito understand 
which he will require your help. You 
need not occupy a single moment, in 
most cases, ‘to give him a grasp at tthe 
number itself, further than to teach 
him the different forms or ways of 
writing it. 

Compare 7: 

7 is how many more than 1? 
many 2’s in 7? How many over? 
is how many 4’s? Remainder? 
is how many less than 7? 
is what part of 7? 
and how many = 7? 
is what part of 7? 
is how many less than 7? 
is what part of 7? ete. 

Next combine the number with the 


How 


aonw ®© & oe! 


integers below it, giving your exer- 
cises mainly in the concrete. 

7 boys and 2 boys are how many 
boys? 

3 pigs and 7 pigs are how many 
pigs? 

7 pens and 4 pens are how many 
pens? 


1 book and 7 books are how many 
books? 

7 girls and 6 girls are how many? 

7 men and 7 men are how many? 
ete. 

This may be followed by exercises 
in the application of the number: 

1. John had 7 cents and bought an 
orange for 5 cents, how many cents 
had he left? 

2. At 2 cents apiece, how many pen- 
cils can you buy for 7 cents? How 


many cents will you have left? 
3. Mary had 7 pencils. She lost 2 


of them and bought 4 more. How 
many pencils had she then? 
4. Charles bought a pair of shoes 








| 
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for $2; a hat for $1, and a coat for $7. 
What did all cost? 

5. Tom and Frank have each 7 mar- 
bles. If Tom gives 3 to Frank, how 
many will each then have? 

The foregoing exercises are, of 
course, suggestive, only, and must be 
adjusted to the strength of the pupil. 
If the class is strong, the exercises 
should be made more difficult; if 
weak, they should be made more sim- 
ple. 

In all cases, before leaving the “ap- 
plication” exercises with a number, 
have the pupils themselves prepare a 
few lists of questions. You who have 
not tried this will be surprised at the 
interest they will take in writing 
these “examples.” Bach little one will 
industriously work to “stick” ‘the 
whole class. 

We have used the number 7, but 
have used it simply to illustrate ‘the 
different steps in the presentation of 
the number. Two, 5, 8, or any other 
number would be ‘handled in a similar 
manner. 

Some one has put himself on record 
as saying, ‘Never tell a pupil any- 
thing he can find out for himself.” We 
not only do not believe the philosophy 
of this, but believe it pernicious to the 
extent of its influence upon those who 
do believe it. 

The true teacher will not only tell 
his pupils what to do, but, as their 
needs require, will tell and show them 
how to do it. 

Teachers, you have all the primary 
pupils with you in the fall term. See 
to it, that they take vigorous hold of 
numbers.—Trainers’ Lesson Leaf. 


ee 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS, 








1. What State has large lumber in- 
terests? 

2. Granite quarries? 

3. Codfishing interests? 

4. Oyster interests? 

5. Salmon interests? 

6. Wood-pulp interests? 

7. Starch interests? 

8. Beet sugar interests? 

9. Hemp and jute interests? 

10. Agricultural implements? 

11. Hardwood lumber? 

12. Pine and lemlock timber? 

13. Maple sugar? 

1. In what States do they raise large 
quantities of tobacco? 


2. Hops? 9. Cattle? 

3. Rice? 10. Peanuts? 

4. Cotton? 11. Sweet potatoes? 
5. Sugar? 12. Oranges? 


6. Wheat? 18. Grapes? 

7. Corn? 14. Apples? 

8. Horses? 

1. In what States are there large 
quantities of iron? 

2. Coal? 6. Copper? 

3. Oil? 7. Zine? 

4. Silver? 8. Lead? 

5. Gold? 


—American Teacher. 





CAN YOU PRONOUNCE THES? 





s 
Here is a list of words which upper- 
class pupils will meet in library books, 
also in the newspapers. Can your pu- 
pils pronounce tthem correctly? If 
not, write half of them on the board 
at one time and drill. No harm will 
result if the meaning of some is not 

quite clear at present to the pupils: 


1. debris, 20. debut, 

2. address, 21. Danish, 

8. sine die, 22. pumpkin, 

4. vehement, 23. camera, 

5. recess, 24. chimera, 

6. Wednesday, 25. adamantine, 

7. almond, 26. viva voce, 

8. savant, 27. competent, 

9. sacrifice. 28. ultimatum, 

10. alias, 29. oleomargarine, 
11. cabal, 20. heroism, 

12. exemplary, 31. eclat, 

18. charivari, 32. epaulet, 

14. juvenile, 33. Darius, 

15. melee, 34. derisive, 

16. rendezvous, 35. irrevocable, 
17. precedence, 36. apprentice, 

18. grimace, 37. finaucier, 

19. elite, 38. posse comitatus 


—Western Teacher. 
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TWO LISTS OF PRESIDENTS. 





John Adams, George Washington, 
J. Q. Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
W. H. Harrison, Jas. Madison, 

John Tyler, Jas. Monroe, 


James K. Polk, 
Franklin Pierce, 
James Buchanan, 
R. B. Hayes, 

Jas. A. Garfield, 
Chester A. Arthur, 
Benj. Harrison, 


Andrew Jackson, 
Martin Van Buren, 
Zachery Taylor, 
Millard Fi!more, 
Abraham Lincoln, 
Andrew Johnson, 
U. S. Grant, 
Grover Cleveland. ~ 
There they are—about half and 
half. On what basis are they classi- 
fied? Look the list through carefully 
and decide which on the whole con- 
tains the names of the stronger men. 
It is worthy of note that the two- 
term Presidents are all in the right- 
hand column. So it would seem that 
the verdict of the American people is 
favorable to that group as the strong- 


er men. Those in the left-hand col- 
umn were college graduates, those in 
the other column were not.—Western 
Teacher. 
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PRIMARY LANGUAGE EXERCISE, 


BY A. M. K. 





Fill each blank with the proper word : 


dear deer 
“Venison,’’ said Auntie, ‘‘—, 
Is meat that’s taken from the —.”’ 


pain pane 
Jane struck her head against the—— 
Which caused her to cry out in——. 


red read 
That little girl, there, dressed in—— 
A very pretty story—. 


sew so 
“Why do you sit —— quiet, Flo ?” 
‘« My dolla dress I’m going to ——.” 


ate eight 
Peter John his breakfast —— 
When the clock was striking —. 


steak stake 
John Hill tied Fido to a —-, 
Because he stole a nice beef- ——. 


road rode 
Along the hot and dusty —— 
Upon his faithful horse he ——. 


bee be 
A little child at school] should —— 
As busy as a buzzing ——. 
Jlue jlew 
When fire started in the —, 
The birdies from the chimney ——. 
paws pause 


Sometimes I drop my play and —— 
To shake my gentle kitten’s ——. 


week weak 
Little Jane was ill a —-, 
And now she’s pale and very —. 
wood would 
Farmer Jones said he —— sell 


Some —— and buy my gray horse Nell. 
sighed side 
‘¢ O, dear, what shall I do, she —, 
When down she fell and hurt her—— 


their there 
— lives a man upon the hill, 
Whom children call —— Uncle Will. 


See sea 
No land at all the sailors —— 
When far they’re out upon the —. 


bin been 
When Ned was asked where he hhnd— 
He answered, ‘“‘In the apple- ——.” 


—Teacher’s World. 
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LESSONS IN VERTICAL WRITING. 





By E. C. Mills, Western Normal Col- 
lege, Bushnell, Ill. 





NO. 8. 





Note—For the benefit of our vast 
number of new subscribers we here 
repeat what was said in these lessons 
some time ago in regard to position. 
—Ed. 

POSITION. 

Position of the Body.—Sit squarely 

in front of the table, and erect. Sit 


thumb. The holder should be held some 
little distance from the point of the 
pen—say, about 1% inches, or even a 
trifle more than that. The penholder 
should point in the direction of the el- 
bow, and the hand should be supported 
by the little finger. 

Position of Paper.—This is of vast 
importance in keeping a good position 
of the arms on the table, and many 
other things. Both forearms should be 
placed on the table in an easy manner, 
as is shown in figure 3. The paper 
should be kept straight in front of the 
pupil. See that the lower edge of the 





PLATE “1. 





facing the table is the most natural 
and healthful position for those who 
write the perpendicular style. Do not 
sit with the body leaning against the 
table, with the chest depressed, with 
one shoulder higher than the other, 
etc. You should sit well back from the 
table, at all times keeping the back 
straight. Keep the eyes at least twelve 
inches from the paper. The feet should 
be placed flat on the floor. Never al- 
low the feet to become entangled with 
the rounds of the chair or rest against 
the legs of the table. 

Position of the Hand.—Take the pen- 
holder between the first finger and the 


was first started. The best physicians 
in the country said: “There is some- 
thing radically wrong about this mat- 
ter of writing, and we know what it 
is. We know that the prevailing sys- 
tem of slant writing is largely respon- 
sible for diseases of ithe eye and dis- 
eases of the spine.” 

These physicians say, in the world’s 
congress in 1891: “Resolved, That as 
the hygienic advantages of vertical 
writing havebeenclearly demonstrated 
and established by medical examina- 
tion and by practical experiment, and 
that, as by its adoption, the injurious 





paper is parallel with the edge of the 
table, and as the writing progresses 
the paper should be moved upward 
that the forearms may remain in the 
same position as before. This is one 
of the points the teacher should be 
very careful about, as the pupil, when 
first learning the vertical style, will 
want to move the arms instead of the 
paper. Do not allow the pupil to write 
with the forearms off the table. 

From the Physicians.—Some of the 
most eminent physicians in the world 
indorse vertical writing. in fact, it 
was from the medical profession that 
the agitation of upright penmanship 


postures so productive of spinal curv- 
ature and short sight are, to a very 
great extent, avoided, it is hereby 
recommended that upright penman- 
ship be introduced and taught in all 
primary and secondary schools.” 
INSTRUCTION. 

Now we come to the capitals, and 
each one should be studied care- 
fully before practicing. Practice 
the first form of the oval exercises 
on plate 1 before taking up each of 
these letters, A, C, O, E, and then the 
second form of the oval before work- 
ing on the M, N,. i, X. In writing 


the short sentence copies great care 





' 
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should be taken and good judgment 
used in the arrangement of the work. 
Endeavor to write all of this work in 
an easy manner and use a free move- 
ment. Compare your work with the 
copy, and if you have a critical eye 
you can easily locate the most prom- 
inent faults. See that the down 
strokes in most of the letters are made 
straight. There is ample material 
mapped out on this plate for a great 
deal of faithful practice. Master ev- 
erything before you previous to look- 
ing for anything more. If you are 
energetic and painstaking your reward 
will come at last. 


a 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- 
FELLOW. 
1 Birth. 
1 Place—Portland, Me. 
2 Time—February 27, 1807. 


2 Parentage. 
2 Father—Stephen Longfellow. 
1 Nativity—English Descent. 
2 Occupation—Lawyer, Con- 
gressman. 
2 Mother—Zilpha Wadsworth. 


3 Early Life. 
1 Home—Portland; near the sea. 
2 School. 
1 Places. 
1 Portland, Me. 
2 Brunswick, Me. 
2 Character. 
1 Private. 
2 City School. 
3 Portland Academy. 
4 Bowdoin Coll’e, 1821-’25. 


4 Early Poems. 
1 Battle of Lovell’s Pond. 
(Written at the age of thirteen.) 
2 An April day. 
8 Sunrise on the Hills. 
4 Autumn. 
5 Woods in Winter. 
6 Hymn of the Moravian Nuns. 


5 Public Life. 
1 Study of Law. 
2 Professor of Modern Languages. 
1 Bowdoin. 
1 Place—Brunswick, Me. 
2 Time—1829-1884. 
2 Harvard. 
1 Place—Cambridge, Mass. 
2 Time—1835-1854. 
8 Visits to Foreign Lands. 
1 First: 1826-1829. 
1 France. 
2 Spain. 
8 Italy. 
4 Germany. 


2 Second: 1835-1836. 
1 Switzerland. 
2 Holland. 
3 Scandinavia. 
4 Denmark. 
8 Third: Germany—on the 
Rhine, 1842. 
4 Fourth: 1868-1869. 
1 England. 
1 Cambridge. 
2 Oxford. 
2 Isle of Wight: Ten- 
nyson’s Home. 


6 Works. 


1. Prose. 
1 Outre-Mer, 1836. 
2 Hyperion, 1839. 
8 Kavanaugh, 1849. 


2 Poetry. 
1 Children’s Poems, 
1 Children. 
2 Children’s Hour. 
8 From my Arm-Chair. 
4 To a Child. 


2 Descriptive. 
1 Wreck of the Hesperus. 
2 Building of the Ship. 
8 The Lighthouse. 
4 The Bridge. 
5 A Day of Sunshine. 


8 Historical. 

1 Evangeline—A Tale of 
Acadie. 

2. Courtshipof Miles Stand- 
ish. 

8 Paul Revere’s Ride. 

4 The Cumberland. 

5 Song of Hiawatha. 


4 Popular Poems set to Music. 
1 The Day is Done. 
2 The Village Blacksmith. 
3 The Bridge. 
4 Hiawatha’s Wooing. 
5 The Arrow and the Song. 
6 The Reaper and the Flow- 

ers. 

7 The Psalm of Life. 


5 Poems pertaining to Foreign 
Lands. 
1 Songs of the Troubadours. 
2 Belfry of Bruges. 
8 Flower de Luce. 
4 Ode of Coplas de Mauri- 
que. 
5 King Olaf’s Saga. 
6 Sandalphon. 


6 Miscellaneous. 
1 Christus—A Mystery. 
1 The Divine Tragedy. 
2 The Golden Legend. 
8 The New England 
Tragedies. 


2 Voices of the Night. 

8 Tales of a Wayside Inn. 

4 Poems on Slavery. 

5 Translation of ‘Divina 
Commedia.”’ 

6 The Skeleton in Armor. 

7 The Spanish Student. 

8 The Mask of Pandora, 

9 Morituri Salutamus. 


7 The Man. 
1 Characteristics. 
1 Literary Ability. 
2 Sympathetic Nature. 
8 Untiring Zeal. 
4 Affectionate Disposition. 


2 Family. 
1 Wives. 
1 Mary Potter. 
2 Frances E. Appleton. 


2 Children. 
1 Charles Onslow. 
2 Ernest. 
8 Frances. 
4 Annie Allegra. 
5 Alice. 
6 Edith. 


38 Homes. 
1 Portland, Me. 
2 Brunswick, Me. 
3 Cambridge, Mass. 
1 “‘Craigie House.” 
2 Nahant; Sum. Residence. 


4 Names Applied. 
1 America’s Sweetest Singer. 
2 The Children’s Poet. 
8 Poet of the Beautiful. 
4 The Artistic Poet. 
5 Poet of the Affections. 


_ 5 Honors Received. 


1 Lk, D 
‘1 Bowdoin, 1828. 

2 Harvard, 1859. 

8 Cambridge, Eng., 1868. 
2 D.C. L., Oxford, Eng., 1869. 
8 Mem. of Academy of Science. 

1 Russia, 1875. 

2 Spain, 1877. 


6 Death. 
1 Date—March 24, 1882. 
2 Place—Cambridge, Mass. 
8 Burial—Mt. Auburn Cemetery. 
—Ida M. Hedrick in The Teachers’ Out- 
look. 





oso. 

“Do you like to look at the hogs?” 
said Farmer Richland to his little 
niece from the city. “Yes, indeed, 
uncle,” replied the intelligent child; 
“But I can’t make out yet which pig 
it is which gives the boneless bacon.” 
—Pittsburg Chronicle. 
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KINDERGARTEN TRAINING. 





The child who comes from the kin- 
dergarten uses his senses intelligent- 
ly. He sees, he hears and he is able 
to tell you about it. He compares 
what he observes and thus forms his 
own ideas in regard to everything 
with which he comes in contact. He 
is, in fact, a little thinker, with a 
mind ready to begin work. All his 
little knowledges are beautifully re- 
lated. He does not have something of 
nature work, a little language and 
music, a bit of form and number; but 
in observing some familiar object of 
nature he tells about it in his own 
words. Having gained some power to 
express himself, then he is able to 
choose a model of expression some 
song in regard to the same object. He 
knows its shape, its size, its use and 
jts number of parts; he is able to tell 
of other things he hhas seen like it, and 
then he can reproduce with pencil or 
other material the form which he has 
so truly studied. 

All this helps the child greatly when 
he comes to read. His observing pow- 
ers have been so quickened and train- 
ed, that he distinguishes the form of 
sentences and words readily and ac- 
curately and the interest aroused in 
regard to ail the works of nature and 
the occupations of man, give the child 


that desire and longing for informa- 
tion which is the source of good work 





«Do It.” 

Peter Cooper, who founded the 
Cooper Institute, in New York 
City, had a hard struggle. Asa 
boy, his health was of the frailest. 
He went to school but one year in 
his life, and during that year he 
could only go every other day. 

3ut when he was eight years old, 
he was earning his living by pull- 
ing hair from the skins of the rab- 
bits his father shot, to make hat 
pulp. 

He had not “half a chance.” It 
seemed almost literally that he 
had no chance at all. He went to 


New York when he was seventeen 
years old. He walked the streets 
for days before he got a place, 
and then apprenticed himself to a 
carriage maker for five years for 


his board and two dollars a 
month. 


He had neither time nor money 
for what the world called pleas- 
ures, but he had the pleasure of 
hope. 

While he was working for fifty 
cents a week he said to himself. 
“If I ever get rich I will build a 
place where the boys and girls of 
New York may have an education 
free,” and so he did. 

William Hunt, the painter, 
used to say: “Don’t talk of what 
want to do—do it.”—Sel. 


A Funny Letter. 





One of the funniest letters ever 
sent to a sovereign is probably 
the following, received by the 
Queen of England: “dere Mrs. 
Queane, I lost my doll in the big 
whole in the mountain people say 
you own the other side of the 
world too and wont you please 
tell them to look for it.” The 


Queen thought it rather less trou- 
ble to send the petitioner a new 
doll. 





A good deal of what passes cur- 
rent as keenness of intellectual 
power is at bottom only bluntness 
of moral sense. 





There are people who seem to 
suppose that the sure way to grow 
strong is to live upon the weak- 
nesses of others. 





The inherent demand of the hu- 
man mind for perfection under- 
lies all educational ideals and all 
educational striving proves, in- 
deed, that all true ideals and all 
normal striving are essentially ed- 
ucational in aim. Nay, even un- 
true ideals and abnormal striving 
are also educational in aim, 
though in that case the education 
is necessarily perverted. 
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Did you ever see him—the poor, 
pure, poor poo-poo-er? 


I 


For Brain Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best Rem- 


edy for relieving Mental and Ner- 
vous Exhaustion; and where the 
system has become debilitated by 
disease, it acts as a general tonic 
and vitalizer, affording sustenance 
to both brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory re- 
sults in dyspepsia and general de- 
rangement of the cerebral and ner- 
vous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.”’ 

Descriptive phamplet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


TELL ABOUT 
Something with sails. 
Something with oars. 
Something with a steeple. 
Something with a harness. 
Something with rockers. 
Something with iron tires. 
Something with rubber tires. 
Something with pictures in it. 


> 





The Planetarium is a new scientific 
instrument just patented last June. A 
eut of this instrument is shown in the 
advertisement on page —. It is very 
highly recommended, and teachers 
and principals will do well to write to 
the inventor for full particulars. 





An Irish curate, preaching some 
years ago in a suburban church on the 
subject of the Prodigal Son, wishing 
to impress upon the congregation the 
extent of the father’s love, proceeded 
to explain that he “killed for him the 
fatted calf that he had kept for years 
and years.”—Spectator. 
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MANN’S SCHOOL RECREATIONS 
AND AMUSEMBPNTS. American 
Book Co., Chicago. 352 pages. Price, 
prepaid, $1.00, 

This volume not only opens up a 
new field of much needed information 
and direction in the matter of physi- 
cal training of pupils, but also pro- 
vides intellectual which 
add to the interest and value of school 
study. The book, if practically used, 
will lend a charm to school life in all 
its phases. It is adapted to schools of 
all grades and to high 
academies, 


recreations 


schools and 
Under the head of morn- 
ing exercises are incluued appropriate 
devotional exercises, responsive roll 
cails, with quotations from authors, 
brief discussions of important news of 
the day and of notable events of cur- 
rent history, ete. It discusses indoor 
exercises and outdoor games, literary 
exercises, geographical and historical 
recreations, ete. oe. 


OLD STORIES OF THE EAST, By 
James Baldwin. American Book 
Co., Cincinnati, New York and Chi- 
cago. 

In this volume Dr. Baldwin tells in 
a very attractive manner the old sto- 
ries from the Hebrew Scriptures. 
These stories are always interesting 
to children and Dr. Baldwin tells 
them in such a charming manner that 
every one is captivated with them. 
He has endeavored to make Cain and 
Abel, Moses and Aaron, etc., real men, 
living in jusi such a world as we live 
in and having like passions with our- 
seives. The book contains twelve sto- 
ries, each wholly independent of the 
others, and yet there is a continuity 
from the first to the last, giving to the 
collection the completeness of a single 
narrative. In short, the book compris- 
es the history of the origin of the He- 
brew race, of the chief events connect- 
ed with the life of that people down to 
the period of their greatest prosper- 
ity. J. Ge: 
THE SKETCH BOOK. By Washing- 

ton Irving. Edited, with Notes, by 

James Chalmers, Ph. D., LL. D., 

President of the State Normal 

School, Platteville, Wis. With two 

portraits and a facsimile original 


manuscript page of “Rip Van Win- 
kle.” 12mo, 400 pp., cloth. Price 80 
cents. Silver, Burdett & Co., pub- 
lishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia. 


The editor of this volume well says 
in his preface, “One of the highest lit- 
erary services which teachers and par- 
ents can perform for American youth 
is to inculeate a just appreciation of 
American authors and of American 
literature.” Among all our American 
writers none is more conspicuous for 
‘purity of thought and beauty of lan- 
guage than Washington Irving. While 
his style is somewhat more ornate and 
elaborate than the terse, tense, nerv- 
ous phraseology of to-day, 
something irresistible in 


there is 
his gentle 
satire, his easy, graceful delineations 
of people and places, which afford 
rest and relief to the mind. 

Young and old may well find a place 
for ...s book in their libraries. It will 
make them truer, more manly, more 
brave and cheerful, and more regard- 
ful of their fellow men. 

We wish it could be placed in every 
school library. J. G. BR. 


SHELDON’S NEW SYSTEM OF 
VERTICAL WRITING. Sheldon & 
Co., New York and Chicago. 

This is the best exposition of a sys- 
tem of vertical writing which we have 
yet seen. It consists of a series of ten 
books, and a manual for teachers, 
which presents the steps ty be taken 
and their order, together with the 
method of teaching the system. There 
is no doubt of the popularity of verti- 
eal writing in schools whea it is in 
use. It is not so beautiful as the old 
system,, but it is more legible, and the 
child can learn to write it fairly well 
sooner than he can learn the old sys- 
tem. The author and publisher of this 
series contends that it is quite as im- 
portant io have a suceess.ou of drill 
exercises leading up to the free use 
of the pen in forming the vertical let- 
ters as it is to have such exercises in 
the old system. There can be no doubt 
but that they are as necessary in one 
as in the other. The manual contains 
this series of exercises and they are 
also found ‘n the different numbers of 
the writing books. The style of the 
letters in this series is very attractive 
have been prepared 
with great care and are very perfect 
in form. J. G. R. 


and the copies 


GYMNASTICS. A Text Book of the 
German-American Gymuasties, es- 
pecially adapted to the use of Teach- 
ers and Pupils in Public and Private 
Schools. Edited by W. A. Stecher, 
Secretary of ‘the Committee on 
Physical Training of the North 
American Gymnastic Union, and 
published under ‘the auspices of that 
association. Quarto, cloth; 308 Il- 


lustrations. Boston: Lee & Shepard. ' 
$3.00. 


There has long been felt the need of 
a book equal to those published in 
German, that would be helpful to the 
gymnastic teachers in public schools 
and gymnasiums. Again and again at- 
tempts were solicited at the different 
teachers’ conventions of the North 
American Gymnastic Union, but the 
plan did not materialize. A few 
years ago renewed attempts resulted 
in the appointment of an editor and 
in the promise of a number of experi- 
enced teachers of the union to render 
him every possible assistance. 

To-day the work of years of arduous 
labor is accomplished. Mr. Wm. A. 
Stecher, one of the most successful 
gymnastic teachers of this country, 
secretary of the Technical Committee 
of the North American Gymnastic 
Union, is its editor. The whole is a 
compilation of contributions of six- 
teen of the best known teachers of 
German-American gymnastics in this 
country. It treats very fully the sub- 
jects of marches, free exercises, wand 
dumb-bells, clubs, rings, 
fancy steps, bars, pole, ladders, rings, 
ete., and in fact every form of gym- 
nastic exercise which is calculated to 
assist in the harmonious development 
of the entire body. 

The illustrations are the very best 
and were designed by Mr. Stecher 
himself, who happily combines the ex- 
perience of the teacher with that of 
the artist. J G.R. 


exercise, 





Beirly’s School Songs are having a 
wonderful sale in the Northwest. Turn 
over to page 31, read his advertisement 
and send for specimen pages. 





If a lot of litthe mouses 
Are a lot of little mice, 
Why are not a lot of houses 

Called a lot of little hice? 


If a lot of little gooses 
Are a lot of little geese, 
Why are not a lot of mooses 
Called a lot of little meese? 





{ 
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The City of Cleveland is the capital 
of the “Western Reserve.” It was 
founded by General Moses Cleveland 
and his followers from Connecticut in 
1796, and it is celebrating its centen- 
nial with great enthusiasm at the 
present time. It is very fitting that 
the “New England Magazine” should 
publish in its current number a thor- 
ough historical and descriptive arti- 
cle upon Cleveland, which is so em- 
phatically the child of New England. 
The article is written by Prof. Henry 
E. Bourne, of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, and it leaves nothing to be de- 
sired in its thoroughness and appre- 
ciativeness. The article is fully and 
admirably illustrated, and will be 
read with eagerness and pleasure by 
all the sons and daughters of Cleve- 
land and all who have an interest in 
the Reserve. Warren F. Kellogg, 5 
Park Square, Boston, Mass. 





The Midsummer Holiday “Century” 
contains, besides the serials by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward and Mr. W. D. How- 
ells, four short stories, two of which 
deal with holidays in Maine and Lou- 
isiana, one with Chinese life in San 
Francisco, and the fourth with the 
Minnesota conflagration in 1894. It is 
a strong number all the way through. 





The “Review of Reviews” for Aug- 
ust, while largely given over to the is- 
sues of the Presidential campaign, 
finds space for the treatment of other 
important. topics. Besides the charac- 
ter sketch of Mr. Bryan, the Demo- 
eratic candidate for the Presidency, 
the “Review” thas illustrated articles 
on Harriet Beecher Stowe and Dr. 
Barnardo, the father of ‘Nobody’s 


Children.” There is the usual elabor- 
ate resume of the current magazines; 


and the departments of “The Progress 
of the Wor:d,”’ “Record of Current 
Events,” and “Current History in 
Caricature” answer the typical Ameri- 
can demand for what is up to date 
and “live.” 





Seldom is so much delightful fiction 
presented in a single issue of a maga- 
zine as is invitingly arrayed in the 
short story issue (August) of “The 
Ladies’ Home Journal.” This mid- 
summer “Journal” covers a_ wide 
range of topics and is exceptionally 





attractive. By The Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia; one dollar a 
year, ten cents per copy. 





The leading article in the August 
“Forum” is contributed by Mr. 
Charles 8. Gleed, of Topeka, Kan. It 
is entitled “Mr. Godkin on the West; 
a Protest,” and is a good-natured but 
spirited reply to certain remarks 
about the West made by Mr. Godkin 
in his article in the May “Forum.” 





President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins 
University writes for the August “At- 
lantic” a review of the work and ca- 
reers of Presidents McCosh and Bar- 
nard—two college presidents of ‘the old 
kind—and states some of the new 
problems in University life that have 
arisen since their day. Every  pro- 
gressive educator should read the ‘“At- 
lantic’ monthly. 





The most elaborate cover ever made 
for an American periodical graces the 
Fiction Number of “Scribner’s.” It is 
printed in twelve colors-on a_ back- 
ground of gold, and is from a draw- 
ing specially made by Will H. Low 
for this purpose. The same drawing 
has been reproduced in much larger 
size for a poster, and 100 copies of it 
on Japan paper have been signed by 
Mr. Low. 


While all eyes are turned on the po- 
litical situation, and many are unde- 
cided whether to cast their vote in fa- 
vor of the restoration of silver or for 
a continuance of the present financial 
policy, “The Arena” is, as usual, bold, 
strong, vigorous and outspoken on the 
situation. In the August number, in a 
paper entitled, “A Reply to ‘A Finan- 
cial Seer,” Mr. C. S. Thomas, an able 
and successful lawyer, who has for 
many years made a special study of 
the currency question, furnishes some 
strong and convincing arguments in 
favor of the restoration of silver to 
its constitutional place in our curren- 
cy. Those who waver between free 
silver and gold monometallism should 
have their doubts forever set at rest 
by reading “Notes by the Editor’ in 
this issue. In these notes the editor 
of the “Arena,” who, by the way, in 
some occult fashion seems to find out 
the most secret plans of the gold men, 
makes some startling revelations in 
regard to the methods adopted by 
these gentlemen'‘in order to force the 
country to a gold basis. 


Scott County Resolutions. 





Scott County, Mo., this year had 
one of the best and most profitable in- 
stitutes ever held. 

Among others the following very im- 
portant resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That we, the teachers of 
Scott County, do hereby express our 
disapproval of the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment, admitting children 
to the privileges of our public schools 
at the age of five years, and agree to 


- use all honorable means to defeat said 


amendment. 

Resoived, That in our judgment the 
“Missouri School Journal’ and the 
“American Journal of Education” ap- 
pear to be leading the van of educa- 
tional work in our State, therefore we 
indorse and recommend these jour- 
nals. 

Whereas, The constitution of the 
State of Missouri strictly prohibits the 
teaching of politics or sectarianism in 
the public schools; and, 

We claim to be a non-political, non- 
sectarian body of people, believing as 
we do that we have the right to ex- 
press our preference for the man 
whom we think best suited to lead us 
in the upbuilding of the educational 
interests in Scott County; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we request W. G. 
Atchison to become a candidate for 
re-election to the office of County 
Commissioner, and we would respect- 
fully ask the qualified voters of the 
several school districts of said county 
to re-elect Mr. Atchison to that office. 

MR. E. T. JOYCE, 
MR. J. M. PRAIM, 
MISS KATE HARRISON, 
MISS LORA FORESTER, 
MISS ALSEA ALBRECHT, 
Committee. 
—————e Se 

Mr. Edwin E. Howell, of Washing- 
toh, D. C., is doing an excellent work 
for the schools by supplying collections 
of minerals and rocks, well put up in 
neat cases, carefully labeled and de- 
scribed. Dr. Harris says, ‘In my opin- 
ion every school in the United States 
should have these collections.’’ See 
Mr. Howell’ s advertisement on page 3, 
and write for tull description. 





“Look at those two men; they have 
been talking on that cold corner for 
an hour. Do you suppose it’s poli- 
tics?” “No; I think they’ve both just 
learned to ride a wheel.’’—Chicago 
Record. 
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The Way to Conquer. 





“T’]] master it,” said the ax, and 
his blows fell heavily on the iron, 
but every blow made his edge 
more blunt, till he ceased to 
strike. 

“Leave it to me,” said the saw, 
and with his relentless teeth he 
worked backward and forward 
on its surface, till they were all 
worn down or broken; then he 
fell aside. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the ham- 
mer; “I knew you wouldn’t do it; 
but I’ show you the way.” But 
at his first stroke off flew his head 
and the iron remained as before. 

“Shall I try?” said the soft 
small flame. They all despised 
the flame, but he curved gently 
round the iron, and embraced it, 
and never left it until it melted 
under his irresistible influence. 

There are hearts hard enough 
to resist the force of wrath, the 
malice of persecution and the fury 
of pride, so as to make their acts 
recoil on their adversaries; but 
there is a power stronger than 
any of these, and hard, indeed, is 
that heart which can resist love. 
—Selected. 


=o 





Housekeeper—Why don’t you go to 
work, you lazy vagabond? Tramp— 
Lazy, Mum? Do you call a man wot 
tramps from here to San Francisco 
and back, year in an’ year out, lazy? 
I think, Mum, gents like me displays 
considerable energy.— N. Y. Weekly. 





” 


“I see,’ observed Mr. Chugwater, 
looking over his morning paper, 
“they’re making another effort to put 
a tax on bachelors.” “Is that the sin- 
gle tax I’ve heard so much about?’ 
inquired Mrs. Chugwater.—Christian 
Work. 

Life is short—only four letters in it. 
Some one has noticed that, curiously, 
three-quarters of it is a “lie” and a 
half of it is an “if.”—Examiner. 





Little Brother—Do you know what 
“ostentation”’ means? Little Sister— 
The way other people show off.—Puck. 





Outside Matter. 


The show bills say “Keep your eye 
on the day and date.’ We say “Look 
at the date on the wrapper.” We 
know you are very anxious to see the 
inside and enjoy the many good things 
to be found therein, but sometimes im- 
portant facts are on the outside. 

Let us illustrate. Last month we 
sent a Journal to the postoffice with- 
out putting any name on the wrap- 
per. This vacant space on the out- 
side was a very important matter to 
the postal clerk, who looked and 
gazed in wonder, thinking of the 
teacher whose name was not there, 
and, not being able to guess at our in- 
tentions, he sent the Journal back to 
us, where we gazed at it in sorrow and 
amazement, knowing that some one 
of our readers was thinking and per- 
haps saying hard things about us be- 
cause he or she had not received the 
July Journal. We laid it carefully 
aside and waited. Ten days passed 
when a postal card arrived, which 
said: “My July Journal has not ar- 
rived. Please send me a copy.” Ah, 
giadly wrote the name on _ the 
wrapper and sent it on its way. It is 
important that you let us know if you 


do not receive your Journal regularly. 
* * * 


we 


But again we say, “Look at the 
date on the wrapper.” Suppose you 
find it something like this: 

“John Gilliford, Jan. ’96. 

It shows that your Journal has been 
paid for until Jan. ’96; and it says 
just as plain as it can say anything 
that it ought to be Jan. ’97. How can 
you have it changed? Why, that is 
very simple. Just send us 50 cents, 
and the next number you will find the 
date transformed from the dead past 
to the bright and glorious future. But 
remember this 50 cents rate (call it 
50-cent dollar if you want to) will only 
last until October 1, 1896. We don’t 
believe a word of what the papers say 
about 50-cent dollars. Don’t think 
they believe it themselves, in fact; but 
we are giving a dollar Journal for 50 
cents per year until—remember the 
date—October 1. It will not last un- 
til the election. Act now. Better send 
$1 and have the date moved forward 
two years. Tell your friends and get 
them to subscribe, and send it in with 


your order. That’s what helps—Busi- 
ness. 





KIND WORDS. 


The “American Journal of Education’’ 
is greatly appreciated. I think it gets 
better every month. 

JOHN F. OSBORNE. 
Co. Com., Evansville, Mo. 

I like the “American Journal of Educa- 
tion’’ very much, and take pleasure in 
recommending it to the teachers of our 


county. GEORGE HANLON, 
Co. Supt., Shawneetown, IIl. 
The “American Journa! of Education’”” 


is right up to date. I like it very much. 
D. J. UNDERWOOD, 
Co. Supt., Hamilton Co., Ill. 
I enjoy the reading of the ‘American 
Journal of Education’ very much, and 
find many useful helps in it for teachers. 
J. L. ROBERTSON, 
Co. Supt., Peoria Co., Ill. 
- The ‘American Journal of Education’’ 
is a good paper; full of educational news 
—fresh and crisp. Long may it live. 
SUPT. J. M. DAVIS, 
Springdale, Iowa. 





More than one-half the bunting flags 
used in the United States are manufac- 
tured at Easton, Pa. 
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every high-grace school 
and college. By it, ir 
country schools, des- 
criptive Astronomy as 
simple as geography, 
Needed in every family. 
Shows position of plan- 
ets, leading stars and 
constellations at any 
hour of day or night- 
Any child can manage 
it. Commended by best 
astronomers. Simple, 
effective, cheap. Only 
$10. Send for circular. 
Address, 
Rev. J. M.CHANEY, D.D-» 


Independence, Mo. 
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To celebrate all of the Holidays and the 
Birthdays of Noted Men and Authors. 


20 delightful entertainments. Send 25 
cents for book of 200 pages, containing 
material in full for all programs. 

@ MARCH BROTH ry Lebanon, 








Rose Polytechnic Institute, 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. A School of Engineer- 

ing, Mechanical, Electrical, Civil Engineering, 

Chemical Courses. Well endowed. Extensive 

Shopsand Foundry. Modernly equipped Lab- 

oratories in all me KG Expenses low. 

Address Cc. L. MEES, President. 
June & Aug. 
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Ice Cream now Made in a Minute. 


I have an ice cream freezer that will freeze 
cream perfectly in one minute; as it is such a 
wonder a crowd will always be around soany one 
can make from $5 to $6a day selling cream, and 
from $10 to $20 a day selling freezers, as people 
will always buy an article when it is demon- 
: trated that they can make money by so doing. 
The cream is frozen instantly and is smooth 
and free from lumps_ I have done so well my- 
self and have friends succeeding so well that I 
felt it my duty to let others know of this oppor- 
tunity as I feel confident that any person in 
any locality can make meney.as any person can 
sell cream and the freezer sells itself. W. H, 
Baird & Co., 140 S. Highland Ave., Station A, 
Pittsburg, Pa., will mail you complete instruct- 
ions and willemploy you on salary,if you can 
give them your whole time. 





TAKE YOUR VACATION NOW. 


Goto picturesqne Mackinac Island via 
the D. & C. (Coast Line). It only costs 
$13.50from Detroit, $15.50 from Toledo, 
$:8.00 from Cleveland for the roundtrip, 
including meals and berths. 
¢ ood for 60 days, bicycles carried free. 
On2 thousand miles of lake and river 
riding on new m.dern steel steamers 
for the above rates. Send 2c, for illus- 
trated pamphlets. Address, 

A. A. ScHANTzZ, G. P. A., Detroit. 











A Book for the Teacher, 
A Help for the Parent. 


202 
Page’s Theory and 
Practice of Teaching ——< 


Without exception this is the best, the 
most extensively used, and therefore the 
an st popular, book ever written forthe 
g — of teachers in their every-day 
work. 


Its adoption by the State of New 
York as one of the books which 
teachers are required to study in 
preparation for their work is an 
indication of the real worth of this 
great work. 


It has stood the test of years, and will 
be found in the library of more than 
any other similar work. 324 pages. 
Price, 


Heavy manilla paper binding. 

by mail, postage paid, 40 centr, 
PERRIN & SMITH, 

St. Louis, 


Tickets - 





FRISCO FAST LIMITED, 


A vestibuled through fast express 
train daily over Frisco-Santa Fe Route, 
leaving St. Louis Union Station at 9:00 

m. for Galveston, Texas, via’ Ft. 
Smith, Paris, Dallas and Cleburne, with- 
out change of cars; is handsomely 
equipped with gas-lighted Coaches, Re- 
clining Chair Carsand Pullman Draw 
ing Room Buffet Sleepers. Time: St. 
Louis to Ft. Smith, 14 hours; Paris, 20 
hours; Dallas, 23% hours; Galveston, 
36 hours. The most attractive and pop- 
ular route between St. Louis and Texas, 
crossing three ranges of mountains, 
Ozark, Boston and Kiamichi; offering 
grandeur of scenery not found on other 
lines For full and particular informa- 
tion, with maps, time tables etc., call 
upon or address ticket agent, 101 N. 
Broadway, or Union Station, St. Louis. 

D. WISHART, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. Frisco Line, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Thirty-seventh Annual Course of lectures 
in this institution will commence Sept. 15th, 
1896. New college building, elevators, Restau- 
raut, reading rooms and laboratories. Every 
thing modern. Experienced teachers. Equality 
in sex. For lecture card and announcement ad- 
dress, J. R. COBB, M. D., 

2811 Cottage Grove Ave,, Chicago 





UNCLE SAM OFFERS 


Splendid positions in the Indian 
Service as Superintendents, Teach- 
ers and Matrons to those teachers 
©, who pass the Examinations with 
high grades. We prepare persons 
for all Civil Service Examinations 
on commission. Full particulars 
about all government positions free 
if you mention ‘AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION.” 
Nat. Correspondence Institute, 
Washington, D.C. 








SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC 
SCHOOL ‘ 


OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 


oursEs of CHEMISTRY, Pure and 
'G Applied, in CIVIL and DYNAIMIIC 
ENGINEERING, in AGRICUL- 
TURE, BOTANY, MINERALOGY, and 
GEOLOGY, in BIOLOGY, with special 
reference to preparation for a TMED- 
CAL COURSE, and in general SCIEN- 
TIFIC STUDIES, with ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERIIAN, POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, HISTORY, etc. 
For programme address, 





PROF. GEORGE J. BRUSH, 
- - « DIRECTOR,... 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE. 


The Largest School Specialty House inthe World. Established 1889. 
——S == DEPARTMENTS. ===> 


SPECIALTIES. 


*“’The Teachers’ Anatomical Aid.’’ 

**‘Progressive Reading and Number 
Study.” 

*«Politico-Relief Maps.”’ 

*““Swigert’s Lunar-Tellurian,”’ 

*“‘Roudebush Writing System.”’ 

*““Physical Apparatus and Chem- 
icals.’’ 

*“School Room Decorations.”’ 


2. “GENERAL SCHOOL SUP- 
PLIES. (CATALOGUE A.) 

Maps, Globes, Charts, Dictionaries, Dic- 
tionary Holders, Blackboards- 
Erasers, Flags, &c., &c. 

3. “SCHOOL FURNITURE. 

(Catalogue B.) 

School Seats, Teachers’ Desks and 
Chairs, Kindergarten Chairs 
and Tables, &c. &c. 


4. *OFFICE FURNITU RE. 


(Catalogue C. 
Office Desks and Chairs, Revolving 


Book Cases, Filing Cabinets, &c. 


@oueco tort 


~ 


5. “STATIONERY AND STA- 

TIONERS’ SUNDRIES. 
(Catalogue D.) 

Examination and Practice Papers, Draw 

ing Papers, Science Tablets 

Pens, Pencils, Ink, Commence 

ment Cards, Programs, Class 
Badges, &c., &c. 


6. *SCHOOL RECORDS AND 
BLANKS. (Catalogue E.) 
District Officers’ Account and Record 
Books, Teachers’ Registers, 
Township and School District 

Orders, and Special Forms. 


7. *DIPLOMAS. (Catalogue F.) 
Diplomas of Graduation, Cer- 
tificates, Rolls of Honor, Bonds, 
and Lithographed and Printed 
Forms of all kinds. 

8. *SCHOOL BONDS. 

School Bonds Negotiated and 
Purchased. 


9. IN PREPARATION. 


"SPECIAL CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 


173-175 Fifth Ave., Corner Monroe Street Chicago. 
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THIS IS THE BOOKb 


To Sing from in Your School Room, 


“Beirly’s School Songs No. 1° for public or pri- 
vate schools, academies and colleges just out. 
has perhapsa few EQUALS, but no SUPER- 
IORS, asa work adapted to general singing and 
Sight Note Reading in the school room, an as- 
sertion that can be fully substantiated by ex- 
amining the book in detail. Its contents 
classified are: The General Department of Song; 
Patriotic Songs; Note Reading; Parallel Keys; 
Practical Exercises and Elementary Studies. 
Nearly 1,000 sold in ten days. All purchasers 
delighted with it. 


Per copy, postpaid...................... $ .35 
Prices Per dozen, postpaid .................. 4.60 
* | Per dozen, express not paid...... 3.60 


Per hundred, express not paid... 30.00 
A complete sample for examination......... -20 
Specimen pages free on geet 
A VALUABLE PREMIUM.—A complete set 

of BHIRLY’Ss ELEMENTARY MUSIC CHARTS, (2 

in the set, size 38x50. mounted, price, $5,) 

will be given, express not prepaid, to any pur- 
chaser of fifty (50) or more copies of ‘‘School 

Songs’”’ for CASH. Address all orders to 


A. BEIRLY, Publisher, 


215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





TO CRIPPLE CREEK IN A HURRY. 


Passengers destined to the greatest 
Gold Camp in the world should by all 
means purchase tickets via the Missouri 
Pacific Railway, thereby avoiding all 
delays enroute. This line offers three 
hours the quickest time between St. 
Louis and Cripple Creek. Consult agents 
before purchasing tickets via other 
routes. H.C. Townsend, General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
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WEW NATIONAL 

READING CHARTS 
BLACKBOARDS q 
a 7 CRAYONS ERASERS 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED 
Catalogue upon application 


United States School Furniture Co. 


315-321 WABASH Ave, SIDNEY 74 FIFTH Ave. 
CHICAGO OHIO NEW YORK 
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Send your name for a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD.2FLOWERS 


The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. ‘‘A small bunch of the most fragrant of blos- 
soms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene Field's 
Farm of Love.” Contains a selection of the most 
beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. Hand- 
somely illustrated by thirty-five of the world's 
greatest artists as their contribution to the Mon- 
ument Fund. But for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been manufac- 
tured for $7.00. Forsale at book stores, or sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 
the Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 
and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 

Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 








AN AGENCY is valuable 1m proportion to its 

influence. If it merely hears of 
vacancies and tells TH AT is something, but of 
you about them it is asked to rec- 


mend you, that is more. Ours RUUOMMENDS 
aprtf Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


BUCKEYE, BELL, FOUNDRY, 


. Best Grade Copper and Tin 
School, College & Academy BELLS 
\Price and Terms Free. Nawe this paper. 





Aids for Teaching} _ 
Art and History. 
BRR aS 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series 
of reproductions of fine photographs of famous 
buildings and monuments as 


AIDS FOR TEACHING ART AN} HISTORY. 


These reproductions are about 24x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not 
fade on exposure to light. 


—rice, One Dollar Hach. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


46 Washington Street, Bcston. 
7 East Tenth Street, New York. 
151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








Chosen by the 


Government 


The War Department pro 
recently asked for pro 
Result: Bids from 


to test the bicycle for army use, and 
for furnishing bicycles for the pu: . 
to $85 each for other machines; our bid of 
And the Govern- 


$100 each for Columbias, their invariable price. 





STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 


The experts who made the choice de- 
cided that Columbias were worth every 
dollar of the $100 asked for them. 


Beautiful Art Catalogue of Columbia and Hartford Bicycles is free if you call upon any 
Columbia Agent; by mail from us for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every city and town. If Columbias are not 
properly represented in your vicinity let, us know. 





if YOU are able to pay $100 for 
a bicycle, why be content with 
anything but a Columbia? 








180 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. | 
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WEEK'S 
Vest Pocket Webster's 
Pronounciog Dictionary 


and Complete Manual of Par- 
liamentary Practice. 


: ) 





te) 


Containing also French, 
Latin, Italian, and Spanish 
Words and Phrases, Rules for 
Spelling, Interest Laws and 
Statutes of Limitation, Rules 
for Punctuation, Forms, &c., 
&c., &c. Full Leather, Gilt, 
Indexed, 25c, Agents wanted. 


E, A. WEEKS & CO., Publishers, 
5tf CHICAGO. 





ne atalo SUES. 








E want to correspond with Schools and Colleges 
that issue Catalogues. We are specially pre- 
pared, and have unequaled facilities for doing the 
very best Catalogue Work. Send copy of your last 
Catalogue, say how many you want, and we will 
send sample of the kind of work we do, and make 
you a satisfactory price for doing the work. When 
photograph is furnished we will insert a beautiful 
half-tone of your School Building, free of charge. 








Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 


DOERR ARM 


PERRIN & SIIITH, Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 
General Printers , Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 


Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburg, 
And all points North and East. 

Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to Toledo, 
Sleeping and Parlor Cars to Indianapolis, 
New Buffet Reclining Chair Cars. 
SEATS FREE, 


423 to 425 North Second Street, ees» ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Has Gehan sse Ses aaaasaas 


Hi ee Hs ae eee 


i 


ICKET OFFICE: 


7 CE: 
505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ASK FOR ’96 ART CATALOGUE. 


St. Douis: .:° .: STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
TIDD-RUGG CYCLE CoO., 274, 276, 278 Wabash Ave., 
1010 PINE STREET. GHIGAGO. 
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7~ Only Complete and up-to-date 
Vest Pocket Dictionary, 


THE NEW WEBSTER, 


By E. Edgar Miles. 


It is aninvaluable 
companion to every- 
body who has occa- 
sion to talk, read or 
write. It contains 
45,800 words, abso- 
lutely full pro- 
nounced as in Web- 
sters Great Interna- 
tional Dictionary— 
12,800 more than any 
other Pocket Dictionary. 
A complete Parlia- 
mentary Manual, 
compiled from 
Cushing’s and Rob- 
erts’. A pronounc- 
ing Gazeteer of the 
World; a Rapid Cal- 
culator, Business 
and Social Forms 
and a Literary 
Guide, conveniently 
indexed. 

It is worth ten 
times its cost to 
anybody, especially 
to teachers,students 
and others who need 
acompletereference 
book thatis always 
at hand Its size, 
\%x2% x5% makes it especially convenient to 
carry in the vest pocket. It weighs only two 
ounces. Hundreds of thousands sold; every 
buyer pleased. Ladies buy this book for the 
writing desk. Order a lot now to supply your 
school at 40 percent. off, and send for special 
terms toagents for 

VACATION WORK. 

Can be handled with profit alone, or as a side 
line. No experience necessary. Many people 
are looking for just such a work, and will take 
it atsight. Write to-day. 
Cloth bound, red edges, - - - 
Morocco, gold stamp, gold edges, 
Morocco three years’ calendar, mem- 

O.anuun, and stamp holder, - 60 cents 


E. E. MILES, Publisher, 
824 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


he BLUFF LINE 


From Union Station via Elevated Road 
and Merchants’ Bridge, thus avoiding 
the Tunnel, is a direct line to.... 


Auton, JBRSRYVILLR, MEDORA, 
WAVERLY AND SPRINGFIELD, 


THE ONLY RAILROAD TO 


Clifton Terrace, Piasa Bluffs, 
Chautanqua Assembly Grounds, 
and Grafton 


VERY LOW EXCURSION RATES NOW 
IN EFFECT. 
Tickets on sale at Union Station and City 
Ticket Office, Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 


E A. WILLIAMS, H. W. Gays, 
Passenger Agent, Traffic Manager, 
4th & Chestnut Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 





25 cents 
50 cents 








+TUO NEU TEXT BOOKS.;- 


I, Seymour’s New Method in Double Entry Bookkeeping, in which the prin- 
ciples of the science are clearly stated and copiously illustrated in practice. 
Designed for high schools and private students. 

SINGLE Copy, $1.00. INTRODUCTION PRICE, 65c. 


II, Seymour’s New Method in Mental Arithmetic, in Five Parts, all ina 
volume of 153 pages. PART I.—Fundamental Operations. PART II.— Common 
Fractions. PART III—Compound Numbers. Part IV.—Percentage and Ap- 
plications, PART V.-—General Analysis This part deals with a great variety 
of algebraic problems, by arithmetical] analysis. 

SINGLE Copy, 25c. For ScHoots, 20c. 

Postage on sample copies prepaid. Address 


GEO. E. SEYMOUR, St. Louis High School, Mo, 








=== BROWN’S 
Gumon ScHooL 
Quesien Boek? 


COMMON 
SCHOOL 
QUESTION 
BOOK. sec 


Prepared by a number of County and City Super- 
intendents. Contains nearly 4,000 
questions, with answers, on 














Ort! ography, Botany. Physiology, Physical Geography, 
Arithmetic, Zoology, Philosophy, Civil Government, 
U. S. History, Geography, Reading, Penmanship, 
Grammar, Theo-y and Practice of Penmanship. 


FULL CLOTH BIND.NG, 373 PAGES. ENLARGED EDITION, PRICE, $1.25. 


Send 50 cents extra with your renewal or subscription, and we will send you 
this grand book postage free. 


PERRIN & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, 











AVEAAVE OABERABEH ABER ABER ABCA ABEH ABO 


NORMAL TEACHING BY MAIL. 


Low cost—satisfactory results—the largest Normal School in the world—six years of ex- 

perience—Diplomas issued—10,000 students and 10,000 references. It is designed as the best 

i ssible substitute for those who can not attend a Normal School. Catalogue fully describ- 
over 20 separate courses sent to all asking for it, also sample lessons, testimonials, etc. 

' 


Prepare Students for teaching. 
Prepare teachers for better positions. 


} Contain the best methods on teach- 







OUR ing. 
Give profitable employment for 
. NORIIAL spare moments. 
MAIL Place teachers ina position to se- 


ies cure woe salaries. 

tivate the habit of home study. 
Coe Furnish a splendid review. 

Are practical and comprehensive. 

Are within the reach of everyone. 


All instruction given by mail.—Our system has been in successful operation six years and 
is not an experiment.—Over 10,000 have prepared for teaching or fitted themselves for bet- 
ter positions under our instruction. We refer you to one or all of them. 

The cost will not exceed five cents a day and the studying can be done by working two 
hours each evening. d 

Our students accomplish as much each thirteen weeks as they could by attending school 
for the same period. We guarantee this. 

A Testimonial.—As a direct result of pursuing your Normal Course of study, I have this 
day received word from the commissioner of this district that I have passed the examination 
for the first grade certificate which I took March 7th and 8th. I passed every . upon 
one trial, and I credit it to my pursuance of your most excellent course. WM. WARD, 
Blue Store, N. Y. We have thousands of others ty as strong. 

A Postal Card request will bring catalogue and full information regarding over 20 sepa- 
rate courses of home study. Address 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
OX 3E>~ E> IO Er XE“ EO 

































































W. B. ROWLAND, Gen. Agt., 
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Writing and Drawing Books, 





Correspondence with reference to the use of | 


these books is invited. Ask for my 


BIG TRIAL OFFER. 
12 Writing or Drawing Lessons, by 

mail, > Ga . 
Subscribers.to this Journal, : .50 
2 Sample Lessons, - - - 15 
Book, ‘*How to Illustrate Sunday 





School Lessons, - - - 25 
Drawing Books for Teachers’ Use, 25 
COUPON. 
eaanad etait | 

NAME AND ADDRESS. ; 


This entitles the subscriber to a rebate 
of 50c. from price of 12 writing or drawing 





boeeee 


J. H. BARRIS, Norfork, Neb. 


THE PEERLESS 
tee, STEAM COOKER 


Cooks a Whole Meal 


Over One Burner, 
on gasoline, oil, gas or common cook 
stcve. The steam whistle biows when 
Cooker needs more water. No steam 
in the house! No offensive odors! 
Burning,scorching or overcook- 
ingimpossible. Vegetables that al- 
; ways lose much of their flavor and 
become watery, soggy and indigestible by boiling, are 
made dry, light and healthful. Meats and poultry, no 
matter how tough, are made tender and palatable. Will 
Pay for Itself in One Season for Canning Fruit. 
The Housekeeper’s Friend; the Agent’s@Bo- 
nanza. Agents Wanted, cithersex. Exclusive territory. 


Address PEERLESS COOKER co., Buffalo,N.Y. 


MOBILE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Land # Home Seekers’ 
EXCURSIONS 


Tennessee, Mississippi and Alabama, 
The Garden Spot of the World. 


——O—— 














Leaves St. Louis Union Station twice daily on 
August 4th and 18th, 
September Ist and 15th, 
October 6th and 20th, 1896, 
ONE FARE FOR THE ROUND TRIP. 


(Plus $2.00 additional to be collected at des- 
tination.) 


Stop-over allowed on these tickets South of 
the Ohio River. 

Also Low One-way Rates for Settlers, on the 
first and third Tuesdays of each month. 
For further information call on your nearest 

Agent, or address 
E. E. Posey, G. P. A., 

Mobile, Ala. 
215 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


$1.00 


; 


7 

» | 
lessons. $ 
- 


MODERN EDUCATION. 
e BY... 
WM. M. BRYANT, M.A., LL. D. 
An elegant booklet by mail for 1ocents. 
PERRIN & SMITH, St. Louis. 


39 West 26th St. 
with special rates to Teachers. 


—Educators Visiting— 
NEW YORK CITY 
STOP AT 
MILLER’S HOTEL. 
Send for circulars 


CHARLES H. Haynes, Proprietor. 





DO YO WANT BETTER READI 


NG AND SPELLING IN YOUR SCHOOLS? 


Do you know that thousauds of the best schools in the country 


ave recently adopted the 


POLLARD SYNTHETIC METHOD, 


and are getting results in reading which they before thought were not possible. 
READ WHAT PEOPLE SAY OF THE METHOD. 


D. J. Waller, Jr., ex-State Superintendent 
of Pennsylvania: ‘‘I was impressed with 
the unusual amount of power the children 
displayed. It was marvelous.” 

H.P. Little, Superintendent, Momence IIl1.: 
“The Pollard System attracts and holds the | 
attention as nothing else does. * * Half | 
the time of my primary teachers was for- | 
merly occupied in pronouncing words for | 
pupils. They now study out the pronunci- | 
ations for themselves, 

Anna E. McGovern, of the State Normal 
School of Cedar Falls, Ia., writes: ‘I have 
taught the Synthetic Method of Reading and 
watched its practical workings for the 
past six years, and I am _ delighted | 
with it for many reasons. It gives pupils 
distinct articulation and accurate pronun- | 
ciation from the beginning. The children | 
learn the new words through a logical pro- | 
cess, and a spirit of self-reliance and inde- 
pendence is developed during the first few 
months of school life.’’ 

John Morrow, Superintendent, Alleghe- 
ny, Pa.: “I regard it the best method in 
use. 

J. J. Savitz, Supt., Slatington, Pa., orders 


more books and writes: ‘ We are still at 
work at Pollard. Wedon’t know any more 
‘word-method’ and don’t want to know any. 
I sometimes think we are not doing as good 
work as can be done withit. Yet I believe 
that the intelligence of our pupils has been 
increased 25 per cent.” 


A. M. Drummond, Superintendent, West 
Haven, Conn,, writes: “Just about one year 
ago we introduced the Pollard Readers into 
the public schools of this borough. They 
are giving great satisfaction and I am thor- 
oughly convinced that they contain the best 
method yet devised for teaching children to 
read.” 

S.S. Kemble, superintendent, Rock Is- 
land, Ill.: ‘‘We ha’ used the Method for 
three years and are pleased with the results. 
It is not a ‘cure-all.’ We still have dull pu- 
pils. We read better, we spell better, and! 
am sure we do not think less. It means 
close, hard work for the teacher, but not 
one of our primary teachers would willingly 
go back to the word or sentence method. It 
compels a thorough knowledge of phonics 
on the part of the teaeher. This means 
much.”’ 


We can give you the poeaneny of thousands of people who have used this method from one 


to six years whose verdict in brie 


is that they accomplish twice as much as with old methods. 


Teachers, do not your own interests indicate that you should at once prepare yourselves to 


teach it? 


POLLARD’S MANUAL is the TEACHERS’ HAND-BOOK. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


will be met with full information. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


All inquiries 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Art Catalogue 4e, in Stamps, 


KEATING WHEEL CO., 
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Dporica's Most Peptier Railroad. 
(hicago & fitonR- 


PeRreCT PASSENGER SERVICE. 








ONLY STONE 
BALLASTED TRACK. 


NO GHANGE OF GARS 


ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY and CHICAGO 


@seoew 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR PASSAGE IN 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars, 
vor in Fast Vestibuled Limited Trains. 


Elegant Pullman Compartment Sleeping Cars 
and Parlor Cars. 


J. CHARLTON, 
Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt., Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, II. 
ROBT. SOMERVILLE, 
Gen’! Pass. Agt. Dept., 195 South Clark Street. 
= Chicago, Ill. 
D. BOWES, 
Gen’l Western Pass Agt., 216 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A. HILTON, 
Gen’l Agt. Pass. Dept., Grand Junction Ticket 
Office, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. M. HUNT, 
City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 216 North Broadway 
St. Louis, Mo. 





St. Louis---— 


AND 


Cairo Short Line. 


The Quickest Through-Cer Route to 
MEMPHIS, VICKSBURG, 
BIRMINGHAM, NEW ORLEANS 
—()——_ 
The ‘‘Holly Springs’’ Route to 
FLORIDA 


MACON, 
CHARLESTON, 
JACKSONVILLE 
eee 
The True Winter Tourist Route to 
TEXAS, MEXICC, CALIFORNIA 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, 
FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 
SOLID TRAINS, ama. 


Ticket Offices 


217 North Fourth Street and Union 
Station, St. Louis, Mo. 





ATLANTA, 
AUGUSTA, 
SAVANNAH, 











Favorite Route from St. Louis. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


— 


CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


With Through Sleeping Cars via 


NIAGARA FALLS 


—S 


Sewrnac{ NeW York and to Boston. 


STaTion 
PALACE DINING CARS| 


On New York and Boston Trains. 


Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
to Kansas City, Denver, Council Bluffs,Omaha, 
Des Moines, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 
on all through trains. 

Buffet Parlor Cars 


on day trains St. Louis to Kansas City, Chicago 
© and Toledo. 


ST. LOUIS TICKET OFFICES: 


S. E. Corner Broadway and Olive Streets, and 
Union Station, 





rT... | 
‘Burlington | 


Houte. | 


Solid Through Vestibuled Trains 

BETWEEN 
Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, 
St. Joseph, 
St. Paul, 
Denver. 





ST. LOUIS 


AND 


Only One Change of Cars 
TO THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 





Elegant Cafe Dining Cars. 


The First Line to Run them in the West. 
Short Line to Montana and Black Hills. 


ae. 
el 





TICKET OFFICE: 
S. W. Cor. 5th and Olive Sts., St. Louis. 


Big Four 


BEST LINE 
BETWEEN 


St. Louis, Indianapolis, 

Cleveland, Buffalo, 

New York and Boston. 
‘The Knickerbocker Special’’ 


Through the beautiful Mohawk Valley 
and down the Hudson River into 
Grand Central Station, 42nd 
St., New York City, 





WITHOUT FERRY TRANSFER. 


Magnificent Solid Trains Daily Between 
ST. LOUIS and CINCINNATI. 


Through Palace Sleeping Cars Between 


ST. LOUIS and WASHINGTON. 
Via Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 


W. J. LYNCH, 
A. G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo. 
E.O. McCormick, OD. B. MARTIN, 
Passenger Traffic Gen. Pass. and 
Mgr. Ticket Agt, 


CINCINNATI. 








KANSAS, | 
TEXAS, 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


—_AND— 


Perfect Wagner Buffet Sleepers, 


James Barker G. P. & T. A., 
Sc. Louis, Mo, 
INO. L. WILLIAMS, City Pass. Agt., 
103 N. Broadway, St- Louis, Mo. 





HE Review of Reviews and AMERICAN 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, both one 

year for $2.75. Send orders to the 
JOURNAL office. 








AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





THE NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC 


The latest system of music instruction for public schools. New plan of presenting the subject; new method 
of teaching. No other system has had such general recognition and adoption throughout the country. 
See the partial list below. No series of music books has ever received such unqualified indorse- 


ments by leading music critics and experienced music teachers. 











Partial List of Citiesthat | 
have Adopted the | 
Natural Course 
in Music. 


D>00 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
COVINGTON, KY. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
LANCASTER, PA. 

BAY CITY, MICH. 
DAVENPORT, IA. 
WICHITA, KAS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
KEOKUK, IOWA. 
SEDALIA, MO. 
OTTUMWA, IOWA. 
LOGANSPORT, IND. 


MANISTEE, MICE. ) 


MUNCIE, IND. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J. 

IRONTON, OHIO. 

MT. VERNON, N. Y. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 

RONDOUT, N. Y. 

GUTHRIE, OK. 

JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 

E. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Besides a large number of 

smaller but important places. 


and over 500 towns and dis- 
tricts in all parts of the coun- 








| 
J 





| 
| 
| 


1 


Read 


WHAT THEY SAY. 











— 


REVOLUTIONARY. 


‘‘The Natural Course in Music has more points of superiority than any other course. 
I believe to a certain extent it is going to revolutionize music teaching in this coun- 
try.”’—Mrs. EMMA A. Toomas, Supervisor of Music, Detroit, Mich. 


AN ADVANCE STEP. 


‘‘We believe that the authors of the Natural Musical Course have taken an advance 
step in the development of school music.”—HERBERT GRIGGS, Supervisor of Music, 
Denver, Col.; CAROLINE V. SmiruH, State Normal School, Winona, Minn.; C. H. Cone- 
DON, Supervisor of Music, St. Paul, Minn,; P. C. HAYDEN, Supervisor of Music, 


Quincy, Jil. 
THE TEST OF USE. 


“My belief in the Natural Course in Music is the outgrowth of practical use in my 
own classes In this system we have reached, it seems to me, an ‘ultima thule’ in 
music, which gives pleasure to teacher and pupils and the most gratifying results in 


sight-reading.’’---Mary R. JoRDAN, Director of Music, Public Schools New Bruns- 
wick, N./. 
SINCERELY RECOMMENDED. 
“The Natural Course in Music has my sincere recommendation.’’--CaRL FAELTEN, 


Director of Music, New England Conservatory, Boston. 
A SAFE PREDICTION. 


“I predict an extensive use of the Natural Course in Music.’’--B. W. BURGESS, Super- 
visor of Music, E. Cleveland, Ohio. 


ALWAYS DISCOVERING NEW AND EAVORABLE POINTS. 


“T am using the Natural Music Course before a large class in Colorado Summer School 
of Science, Philosophy and Languages, and discover new points in favor of the Charts 
during each season,’’--P. M. Bacu, Supt. of Music, Colorado Springs, Col. 


EXCELS IN CLEARNESS AND SIMPLICITY. 


“It certainly excels in the clear and simple manner of bringing necessary things to 
the attention of the pupil.’’--MARTHA A. WEBSTER, Teacher of Music, Wooster, Ohio. 


PLEASED AND DELIGHTED. 


‘Iam not merely pleased, I am delighted with it.”—G. L. ROBERTSON, Supervisor of 
Music, Public Schools, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MUCH SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING ELSE OF THE KIND. 


“The Natural Course in Music is much superior to anything of the kind I have 
seen.’’-—CARRIE A. AUCHAN, Jeacher of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NOBLE. 


‘‘A Noble Series,’’=-H..M. BUTLER, /ndianapolis, Ind. 
Natural Course in Music Primer, 30c.; First Readers, 


TH E CO U RSE. 80c.; Second, Third and Fourth Readers, each, 35c; 


Fifth Reader, 50c.; Natural Music Charts, Series A. B. C. D. E. F. and G., each series, $4. 


B@S"Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Correspondence with reference to 
examination and introduction cordially invited. 


American Book Company, 


NEW YORK. 
CINCINNATI. 
CHICAGO. 


521-531 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 














